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PREFACE 


The spectacular remains of the Roman road on Wheeldale Moor, on the 
North York Moors, near Goathland, are visited by thousands every year, but 
no detailed study of this highway has ever been published and no adequate 
description of its structure and course is available. In an attempt to remedy 
this serious deficiency in local archaeology the present paper has been produced. 
The opportunity has also been taken to place on record such sites and finds 
that occur on or near the line of the Roman road, many previously unpublished 
and others first investigated or re-examined during the survey of the road. 
Some details of the history of the survey which has led to this publication are 
given in CHAPTER I and it only remains for the authors to acknowledge 
their great indebtedness to the many individuals and organisations who have 
assisted in this project. 

Firstly their thanks are due to Mr. F. C. Rimington, Secretary of the Scar- 
borough and District Archaeological Society, who is entirely responsible for 
CHAPTER II, but has also contributed notes to almost every section of the 
paper and has been foremost with assistance in excavation and fieldwork. 

For permission to excavate we are grateful to the Egton Estates Ltd., Mr. 
G. W. Tweedie of Riseborough Hill, Mr. G. Harrison of Cliff Farm, Wrelton, 
Mr. T. Mould, formerly of Hazel Head, Messrs. Dowson and Chambers of 
Hollin House, Messrs. Winspear and Smedley former and present tenants of 
High Burrows and Mr. R. J. M. Rastall of Grosmont Priory. Thanks are also 
due to the many landowners and tenants who willingly gave us permission to 
enter their property during the course of the fieldwork. 

It is impossible to list all those who assisted in the excavations, but Messrs. 
R. Close, P. Cook, D. Cook, J. H. Ingram, A. Precious and R. J. M. Rastall 
are entitled to special acknowledgment. Most assistance in the field was given 
by members of the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society, but 
members of the Whitby Naturalists’ Club and Whitby Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society also made valuable contributions. 

For unpublished information we are especially indebted to the late Dr. F. 
Elgee, and to Mrs. H. W. Elgee for the privilege of reading her husband’s MSS, 
to the late Mr. J. Patterson and Miss E. Patterson of Gyll View, Goathland, 
to the late Messrs. F. and C. Wilkinson of Briggswath, to Mrs. A. Hollings of 
Goathland, Mr. F. Dawson of Newholm and the late Mr. R. W. Crosland of 
Hutton-le-Hole. 

Mrs. K. F. Hartley has been kind enough to report on the Leake Rigg mort- 
arium fragments and this report has been included as an appendix. 

For assistance in the examination of early maps we thank Mrs. A. Hollings | 
and Mr. A. Smith. Mrs. Hollings, as Hon. Curator of Archaeology at the 
Whitby Museum, permitted the drawing of pottery in her custody and gave other 
valuable help. In addition to the collection of air-photographs in the Scar- 
borough Museum, we are grateful for the opportunity of examining the collec- 
tions in the possession of the Whitby Naturalists’ Club and in the District 
Office of the Forestry Commission in Pickering. We also thank the Director 
and staff of the Scarborough Public Libraries for the successful tracing of 
elusive maps and literature. The Archaeology Branch of the Ordnance Survey 
also gave willing assistance and supplied record maps. 

The work of the survey during the final year was greatly expedited by a 
generous grant received from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, for which 
both the Society and the authors are sincerely grateful. R.H.H., J.G.R. 


Strip-maps A to R are reproduced on the full scale of six inches to one mile 
with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Map I. Roman roads in east and north-east Yorkshire 


CHAPTER I 
AN INTRODUCTION 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Wade’s Causeway is the name given to the Roman road extending NNE for 
about 25 miles over the Vale of Pickering and North York Moors from the 
line of a second Roman road at Amotherby near Malton. The name first occurred 
in 1720 on Warburton’s Map. A few years later Drake in his Eboracum used 
‘Wade’s Causey, as did Young (Whitby 1817, 725N), who also quoted “Wade’s 
Wife’s Causey.’ Early in the 20th century Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 163-4) 
stated that it was called Wade’s Causeway, but that on Pickering Moor it was 
known as ‘The Auld Wife’s Trod,’ a name still in use at Stape in the period 
1938-47. In recent times it has sometimes been referred to as the Wheeldale or 
Wheeldale Moor Road, but today the original title of Wade’s Causeway is the 
most widely used in the North Riding. 


This highway is the only undoubted Roman road known to have penetrated 
north-east Yorkshire, an area of England isolated from the main stream of 
north-south traffic both in Roman times and at the present day. The area 
concerned can be divided into two distinct natural regions: (1) The Vale of 
Pickering in the south and (2) the North York Moors in the north. 


The Vale of Pickering is a remarkable long and narrow basin extending about 
30 miles from east to west but with a width varying from 3 to 8 miles—Wade’s 
Causeway crossing it near the widest point. Once occupied by a lake, it is now 
largely covered with well-drained and cultivated carr-land somewhat reminiscent 
of the Fen District. The level of the wider west end of the vale is broken by a 
number of ‘holmes’ or low hills occupied by villages but the more important 
settlements are situated on the north and south fringes. In Roman times the 
Vale of Pickering would be chiefly a swampy and ill-drained region, liable to 
flooding by the rivers descending from the northern moors. 


The greater part of north-east Yorkshire is occupied by the North York 
Moors, separated from the Pennines by the wide Vale of York and from the 
East Riding Wolds by the above-mentioned Vale of Pickering. The area, which 
includes the Cleveland and Hambledon Hills, is largely a plateau measuring 
35 miles from east to west and 20 miles from north to south, the greater part 
above 600 feet in altitude, but rising at several points to over 1400 feet. It is now 
almost entirely within the National Park of the same name. This moorland 
massif can be divided into two sub-regions which show wide differences: 
(a) the southern limestone belt and (b) the main moorland area of acid rocks. 


The narrow belt of corallian limestone, usually only 2 or 3 miles wide, slopes 
gently from the Vale of Pickering to a steep scarp-edge of 600-800 feet altitude. 
This escarpment, which is a striking scenic feature in north-east Yorkshire, is 
descended by Wade’s Causeway at Cawthorn Camps. The limestone foothills, 
with their well-drained soil and southerly aspect are now well-cultivated with 
much of the acreage under grain-crops. Evidence indicates that they were also 
well-occupied in prehistoric and Roman times. 


The larger area of the moorland proper, rising to a greater altitude, possesses 
a higher rainfall and a thin acid soil, although the northern coastal zone is 
largely covered with boulder clay. Deep north-south valleys disect the southern 
half whereas in the north only one large valley is in evidence—the east-west 
Esk Dale. The higher ground is occupied by grouse moors and rough pastures, 
although the plantations of the Forestry Commission are rapidly spreading. 
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The valleys also contain much pasture owing to steep sides and flooding of 
the bottoms. In general the higher moors probably presented an appearance 
in the Roman period differing little from that of today, for the former forest- 
cover was destroyed in the Bronze Age and the thin soil exhausted by over- 
grazing and primitive methods of cultivation. 


EARLIER ACCOUNTS OF THE ROAD 


The first published record of Wade’s Causeway is to be found on Warburton’s 
Map, upon which it is delineated in three straight lengths and described as 
‘Wade’s Causeway—Roman Way.’ It is shown to extend from ‘Derventio,’ 
which is placed near Stamford Bridge, via Appleton-le-Street, Great Barugh, 
Thornton Riseborough, Wrelton, Cawthorn, Mauley Cross, Grosmont Priory 
to East Row (on Dunsley or Sandsend Bay). Unfortunately the ruled alignments 
of the Roman road offer little assistance in tracing the precise course of the 
road where it is today obscure. This map of Yorkshire was published by John 
Warburton, Somerset Herald, in 1720 on a scale of 24 miles to 1 inch. 


Although Leland’s /tinerary and Camden’s Britannia make reference to 
Wada’s or Wadde’s connection with Mulgrave Castle and to his burial-place at 
Wade’s Stone, near East Barnby, they contain no mention of the Roman road. 


In 1724 the road was quoted in a letter from Thomas S. Robinson of Pickering 
to the antiquary Roger Gale of Scruton, N.R. (Surtees Society, 1887, LX XX, 30). 
It is this T. S. Robinson who provided Francis Drake, prebendary of York, 
with his first information of both Wade’s Causeway and the Cawthorn Camps, 
which he published in his work on the history and antiquities of York in 1736 
(Eboracum, 35). Andit is to Drake that we owe the first description of the road, 
which he personally traced for several miles northwards from the Cawthorn 
Camps and found that it pointed to Dunsley Bay. Unfortunately Drake did not 
continue to follow the road to Dunsley Bay but “prevailed upon Mr. Robinson 
to send his servant and a very intelligent person of Pickering along with him 
and they not only made it fairly out to Dunsley, but brought me a sketch of the 
country it went through with them.” The map of Roman roads in Yorkshire, 
on a scale of about 10 miles to 14 inches, published in Drake’s book, differs 
considerably from and is much less accurate than that of Warburton. Wade’s 
Causeway is shown as a straight line from Cawthorn Camps to Dunsley. 


The most useful information contained in Drake’s account is the evidence of 
the course of the road in the Vale of Pickering at Newsham and Great Barugh 
and it is to be noted that even at that date (1736) the Roman road between 
Cawthorn Camps and Great Barugh was lost. Drake’s description of the cause- 
way as just twelve feet broad and paved with flint pebbles is faulty. The width is 
nearer twenty than twelve feet and ‘flint’ is certainly not found in the metalling. 
Also the milestones recorded by Drake at Newsham and Cawthorn Moor have 
not been noted by later writers. 


In the second quarter of the 18th century several county maps of Yorkshire, 
including the Overton and Bowles Map and Bowen’s Map, are copies of War- 
burton’s Map and show no additional information on the course of Wade’s 
Causeway. 


At the end of the 18th century the Scarborough historian Thomas Hinderwell 
provided a few extra details of the course of the road in the neighbourhood of 
the Pickering and Wheeldale Moors. He traced the road to ‘‘the ancient castle 
of Mulgrave” (Scarborough 1798, 15). 


It was in 1817 that the most important of the early accounts of Wade’s 
Causeway was published. This was written by the Rev. George Young, a pastor 
of a Whitby chapel from 1806 to his death in 1848. Born in Scotland in 1777 
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he became a keen geologist and historian and his two-volume work on Whitby 
and its neighbourhood “‘will ever remain a monument to his pioneering efforts” 
(Elgee).* It contains about ten pages (Whitby 1817, 699-708) on the Roman road, 
which he regarded as extending from York to Dunsley, but the detail of his 
account begins at Cawthorn. From these camps to the River Esk his information 
is substantially correct and contains evidence of personal observations. It is to 
be noted that Young was the first to describe the Lease Rigg Camp and he fore- 
told the discovery of the late 4th century signal station system on the Yorkshire 
coast. The description he gives of the actual constructional features of the road 
can be scarcely improved, all the principal characteristics being observed. 


Unfortunately Young, together with the earlier authorities Warburton and 
Drake, was convinced of the accuracy of Camden’s supposition that the Dunum 
Sinus of Ptolemy was Dunsley Bay and therefore the northern terminus of 
Wade’s Causeway. It is also unfortunate that his account of the course of the 
road from Grosmont to Dunsley lacks the detail necessary to identify the exact 
position of the route he accepted. Young’s Map is also unhelpful in this respect. 


Knox’s Map published in Scarborough in 1821 is of special interest as it shows 
fairly accurately the course of the Roman road for most of the route from below 
Cawthorn Camps to Lease Rigg, but there is no indication of a continuation 
north of the River Esk. This map of the country around Scarborough on a 
scale of 3 mile to | inch is remarkable for the correct location of earthworks 
and similar antiquities but it would appear that Robert Knox was not prepared 
to accept the identity of fragments of Roman road described north of the Esk. 
In his book (E. Yorks. 1855, 156-7) he gives a few details of the road from the 
Cawthorn Camps to the Lease Rigg Camp but no further. 


Canon J. C. Atkinson of Danby was emphatic in his refusal to accept Dunsley 
as the terminus of the road and was convinced that it led to a point near Golds- 
borough (Whitby 1894, 258). 

In 1903 Thomas Codrington produced a publication which for over a half- 
century remained the standard work on the Roman roads of Britain. Codrington, 
who was by profession a civil engineer, explored the Roman road system by 
means of a horse-gig and his account of Wade’s Causeway between Cawthorn 
and Grosmont is a useful and accurate description of the road as it appeared 
in about the year 1900 (Roman Roads 1903, 162-7). His information on the 
course of the road south of Cawthorn and north of the Esk is based upon the 
writings of Drake and Young but he was unhappy with the Dunsley termination 
and preferred Whitby. 


A brief account of the course of Wade’s Causeway was given by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins in 1904, but it should be disregarded, as, although it purports 
to be based on Codrington’s book, Dawkins fails to make it clear that the latter 
is quoting earlier writers for evidence of the road south of the Cawthorn Camps. 


Dr. Frank Elgee (1880-1944) who devoted much of his life to the archaeology 
and natural history of the North York Moors, made a special study of Wade’s 
Causeway, but his final account was not published. However, we have been 
given the privilege of reading Elgee’s MSS and have used certain information 
given in his Letters. He was obviously puzzled as to the route of the road to the 
north of the Esk and although he favoured a course leading to Whitby )Cleveland 
1923, 19; Arch. Yorks., 138), he made the statement in 1930 that beyond Gros- 
mont “‘its course is obscure and its termination unknown” (Early Man, 195). 
He finally accepted the Whitby termination, with a route using the line of the 
Egton-Aislaby lane, a decision supported by the discovery of a fragmentary 
“paved road”’ near Aislaby Vicarage (see CHAPTER XI). 


*For further details of his life see D.N.B., X XI, 1289-90 and Whitby 1823-1946, 18-24. 
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The Ordnance Survey, on all editions of their 1 inch, 6 inch and 25 inch 
sheets, have shown fragmenis of the Roman road between Cawthorn Moor 
and the southern approach to Lease Rigg. Their Roman Map 1926 and later 
editions depicts the course octween Amotherby and Lease Rigg, but does not 
accept the evidence of the road beyond the River Esk. 

Miss M. Kitson Clark (Gazetteer, 22-3, 29-40, 134-5) provides a useful review 
of earlier opinions on the course, date and purpose of the road and concludes 
that “‘it definitely links up Malton and York with the coast” at a point tentatively 
given as Whitby. It should be noted that the map accompanying the Gazetteer 
gives a completely inaccurate line for the Roman road north of Wheeldale Gill. 

\ In the latest summary of the route of Wade’s Causeway, which was made 
by Mr. I. D. Margary (Roman Roads 1957, II, 156-8), the road is traced from 
Amotherby to Aislaby—the fragment near the Aislaby Vicarage being accepted 
as Roman. Margary concludes that the road was making for the coast at or near 
Whitby. 

THE PRESENT SURVEY 

In connection with the present survey the task of examining the course of 
Wade’s Causeway in detail falls into three periods spread over a quarter of a 
century. In the first of these periods—1936 to 1939—the writer R.H.H. was 
engaged in the exploration of the road and in the collection of data relating 
to its course and to the sites and finds made in its vicinity. This lead to the 
exchange of information with Dr. Frank Elgee and to the excavation of suspected 
portions of Roman road at Grosmont Priory and west of Aislaby (CHAPTER 
XI). 

The second period of the survey began on the termination of the war in 
Europe in 1945. Between this date and 1950 R.H.H. received much assistance 
from Messrs. J. H. Ingram, A. Precious and P. Cook. In addition to intensive 
field-work excavations were undertaken at Riseborough (CHAPTER V), 
Cawthorn (CHAPTER VI), Flamborough Rigg (CHAPTER VII), Lease Rigg 
(CHAPTER X) and north of the Esk at Grosmont Priory and west of Aislaby 
(CHAPTER XD). 

The final stage of the survey began in 1958 and between that date and 1962 
the entire course of the road, both conjectural and actual, has been re-examined 
with care and the data previously assembled have been re-checked at every 
point. This undertaking has been under the joint direction of R.H.H. and J.G.R. 
and has been greatly assisted by members of the Scarborough and District 
Archaeological Society under the leadership of the Secretary, Mr. F. C. 
Rimington. In addition to the numerous trial trenches found necessary, excava- 
tions on a larger scale have taken place at Lease Rigg (CHAPTER X) and near 
Hollin House (CHAPTER IX). 


RECENT HISTORY 

The destruction of Wade’s Causeway began, of course, immediately the road 
was abandoned by the Romans and the process is still continuing. It is evident 
from Drake’s account that in the Vale of Pickering little trace of the road was 
to be observed in 1736 and this is not surprising for the area has for long been 
well-cultivated and contains no natural stone. The road had also disappeared 
in the limestone country south of Cawthorn but on the moors to the north of 
the camps it was clearly visible for several miles. Enclosure of large areas of 
the former moors had already taken place by Drake’s time, but the Napoleonic 
Wars created a demand for land which resulted in further ‘intakes.’ It was at 
this period that Young (Whitby 1817, 702) noted that part of the road had been 
destroyed on Wheeldale Moor to build an enclosure wall. He also reported that 
the Roman road had been torn up on Pickering Moor to provide materials 
for the present Stape-Egton road. 
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The plundering of the road-metalling for the walls of intakes continued until 
the present century. Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) mentions destruction 
for this purpose near Keys Beck Lodge in circa 1880 and Home (1915, 57-8) 
reports a similar occurrence near Mauley Cross circa 1904. A length of metalling 
was removed in a field at Flamborough Rigg circa 1900 (see CHAPTER VID). 

During World War II damage occurred to the protected Wheeldale Moor 
portion of the road through the activity of armoured vehicles but this has been 
made good by the Ministry of Works. However, since the war, the destruction 
of the length of the road not under the custody of the Ministry has been con- 
siderable. Ploughing for agricultural purposes has destroyed substantial traces 
of the road on Flamborough Rigg (1953), a probable length of ‘agger’ at Orchard 
Hill, Thornton Riseborough (1946) and near Hollin House in Egton parish the 
ploughing up of the slab-metalling was being attempted in 1962. Deep ploughing 
by the Forestry Commission damaged the embankment of the road on Pickering 
Moor in 1954. The reputed fragments of Wade’s Causeway near Grosmont 
Priory and Aislaby Vicarage were both wrecked in 1962—the former by the 
laying of a water-main and the latter by tree-felling. Further details of these 
jncidents are given in the appropriate chapters which follow. 

The protection and maintenance of the Wheeldale Moor length of the Roman 

road by the Ministry of Works is to be commended and many members of the 
public take advantage of the facilities available to visit this important and 
attractive site. The present position of this length is largely due to the activities 
of one individual—the late James Patterson of Wheeldale Lodge. In the last 
decade of the 19th century Mr. Patterson became gamekeeper to the Duchy of 
Lancaster and in this capacity he exposed small areas of the slab-metalling of 
the road on Wheeldale Moor for the attention of visiting archaeologists. 
In 1912 he began to uncover a long stretch of the road for the then Office of 
Works. This operation continued with the help of local labourers until 1915. 
After the end of World War I work was recommenced and completed in 1920, 
by which time 14 miles of the metalling had been exposed. 
_ For many years Mr. Patterson searched for traces of Wade’s Causeway to the 
north of Wheeldale Moor and was successful in locating fragments at Hazel 
Head on Randy Rigg and near Struntry Carr. He also uncovered the length of 
reputed Roman road near Aislaby in 1934. 
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CHAPTER II 
NAMES AND LEGENDS 


STREET, BOROUGH AND OTHER PLACE NAMES 


Our English place-names, largely the product of the centuries of Anglo-Saxon 
and Scandinavian settlement, are, basically, colloquial descriptions passed on by 
word of mouth, possibly adjusted from time to time, and becoming, eventually, 
thoroughly satisfactory word-pictures. 


Had Wade’s Causeway or its attendant forts been visible and recognisable 
when the Anglo-Saxons first arrived, that fact would surely have been reflected 
in the names they gave to the sites along its course. In particular one would have 
expected to find, in one form or another, the Anglian version, ceaster, of the 
Roman name, castra, for a fortified place. Examples on other Roman roads are 
Lancaster, Lanchester, Leicester etc. No such name survives along the line of 
Wade’s Causeway. 


The Anglian word stret was frequently applied to Roman roads (and sometimes 
to paved ways other than Roman) as seen in such names as Ermine Street, 
Appleton-le-Street, Stratford etc. The term High Street was quite commonly 
used to denote a Roman road and it is significant that the possibly Roman east- 
west road from Stokesley to Whitby and which seems to join or cross the 
probable line of Wade’s Causeway north of East Barnby, is still known as the 
High Street. 


There are two cases along the line of the Causeway, both near Pickering, 
where variants of the stret name are still used to describe present roads, although 
neither case appears to coincide precisely with the considered line of the actual 
Roman road. The Ordnance Survey 6 inch map gives the name ‘Straights Lane’ 
to the road to the east of and in part parallel with the Wrelton-Cawthorn road 
known as Cawthorn Lane. It has been suggested that Wade’s Causeway did 
indeed go along this Straights Lane, but the nearby Cawthorn Lane would 
appear to be the more likely. Approaching this part of the Roman road from 
the east, approximately at right-angles, is a lane bearing the name ‘Street Lane.’ 
This could not coincide with any conceivable alignment for the Causeway, but 
it may be the name given to this road because it led from the settlement at 
Pickering actually to the ‘street.’ The site of the medieval hospital of St. Nicholas 
at Keld Head near Pickering is on ‘Street Lane’ rather than on the present 
main road, suggesting that travellers then took the former route when moving 
westwards in the direction of Wade’s Causeway. 


This relative absence of ceaster and stret names may well confirm the archaeo- 
logical evidence that Wade’s Causeway had but a limited life and that by the 
time the Angles arrived in the district (Sth-6th century) the significance of the 
road had been lost. 


The Old-English word burh (also spelt burg) was much used to describe a 
fortified place and in its many forms (borough, brough, burg, bury, burgh etc.) 
is one of our most common place-name elements today. The name was given 
by the Anglo-Saxons both to contemporary strongholds (Scarborough, Edin- 
burgh, etc.) and to older Roman cities and forts (e.g. Brough—the Roman 
Petuaria, Aldborough—the Roman Jsurium, Burgh Castle—the Roman 
Gariannonum) and even to castles of post-Conquest date (e.g. Skipsea, Brough 
E.R., Scorborough, E.R.) However some of our modern ‘borough’ names 
descend from the Old-Norse word berg, meaning a hill or rock, and the two forms 
cannot be distinguished without reference to the older forms of the name. 
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Thus Riseborough Hill on the probable line of Wade’s Causeway was always 
found as Riseberg in the 13th and 14th century documents of the Forest of 
Pickering; and Barugh, also on the course of the Roman road, was invariably 
spelt Berg—both names referring to a natural hill and not to a fortified place. 

On the other hand, the place-name ‘Burrows,’ another form of the Anglo- 
Saxon burh, is associated with both the Cawthorn and the Lease Rigg Roman 
camps. Near the latter are two farms called High Burrows and Low Burrows 
respectively and also a field called Burrow Hill, while Atkinson points out 
(Cleveland 1873, 188) that the Cawthorn Camps were at one time called Cawthorn 
Burroughs or Burrows Camps. 

The place-name ‘Coldharbour’ occurs on or very near the course of the 
Causeway and part of the line of the Roman road itself near Lease Rigg, is 
said to have been called Coldharbour Lane. Bonner (P.N.Sr., 406) says that the 
name occurs over 300 times in England, distributed over 34 counties. There are 
at least 11 Coldharbours in Yorkshire. It was at one time considered that all 
these Coldharbour names occurred on Roman roads and that the name itself 
probably referred to the ruins of some ancient road-side building. Bonner 
disagrees very decidely with this suggestion, maintaining that, although the 
London Coldharbour name has been traced back to the 14th century, most of 
the Coldharbours appears to have no very ancient form. The name, Bonner 
suggests, is merely one of the many minor ones, some derogatory some eulogistic, 
given to farmhouses and the like all over the country (other examples being 
Mount Pleasant, Mount Misery, Paradise etc.) and certainly it is true that many 
Coldharbours seem to have no connection with any known Roman road. It is 
significant however that Professor Ekwall (D.E.P.N.) returns in some measure to 
the earlier theory and suggests that the word derives from a place of shelter for 
travellers moving, as they would, along Roman roads and other old trackways. 
The German form of the name Kalteherburg occurs constantly in that country, 
agreeing closely with our own early forms, e.g. Caldherbergh, 1317, possibly 
hinting of a common origin. The name Coldharbour Gate, near Lease Rigg, 
may well refer to a gate in the medieval Budick deer-park which is recorded as 
early as the 15th century and which very probably goes back to Norman times. 

It has been considered likely by some early authors (Drake, Young etc.) that 
Wade’s Causeway was directed at its northern end towards Dunsley (or Sands- 
end) Bay, with which they identified Ptolemy’s Dunum Sinus, rather in the same 
way as the Roman road called the Woldgate, crossing the East Riding Wolds, 
is apparently directed towards Bridlington Bay, which they considered to be 
Ptolemy’s Gabrantuicorum Sinus. The precise position of many of these Ptolemaic 
place-names (2nd century A.D.) has never been satisfactorily established, but 
assuming that the word Dunum (which does not occur in Latin) is a loan-word 
from the British dun—a hill, it may be that Dunum Sinus means the bay or haven 
surrounded by hills, a description that could readily apply to Dunsley (Sandsend) 
Bay, or to nearby Runswick Bay, which has also been identified by some authors 
as Dunum Sinus—but hardly to Teesmouth where the Ordnance Survey Roman 
Map 1956 now places it—unless the distant Eston Nab with its Iron-Age camp 
was sufficiently important to cause the Alexandrian geographer to give its name 
to the mouth of the Tees. Even if this latter speculation is correct, the argument 
that Wade’s Causeway was directed towards a Ptolemy sinus (presumably a 
major harbour or haven) may still be valid as then his Gabrantuicorum Sinus 
may well coincide with Sandsend Bay or even with Whitby. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that both Dunsley (Sandsend) Bay and Runswick Bay possess 
associated Dun place-names; Dunsley village in the case of the former and 
Dunsley Dale and Beck in the case of the latter. However the early forms of all 
these Dunsleys seem to leave no doubt that they descend from the personal 
name Dunn or Dunna, a landowner in the Dark Ages. 
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JULIAN 


Another intriguing place-name on the course of Wade’s Causeway is that of 
Julian (or St. Julian’s) Park and ‘Castle’ near Goathland; the name was in the 
past varyingly spelt July, Gely, Gillye, Gilly, etc. The park refers undoubtedly 
to one of the several small parks, presumably deer-parks, which existed within 
the Forest of Egton (V.C.H.N.R., II, 343), a forest granted by Henry III to the 
first Peter de Mauley in 1222. St. Julian’s Castle seems to have been a mansion 
within the park and to have been an alternative residence of the de Mauleys. 
Atkinson (Cleveland 1873, 202) quotes in full a deed of 1294 in which the 3rd 
Peter de Mauley granted land to Grosmont Priory. The document concluded 
with the expression “Datum apud Sanctum Julianum,” showing that the house 
was known as St. Julians as early as the 13th century and that Peter de Mauley 
was living there at the time, the reason doubtless being a major rebuilding of the 
normal de Mauley residence Mulgrave Castle. Certainly in the Ing. P.M. of the 
3rd Peter de Mauley in 1308, the castle is returned as ‘ruinous’ presumably 
because of the extensive rebuilding still taking place (Mulgrave Castle, 40). 
The origin of the name St. Julian is generally given as being the dedication of 
the church which seems to have existed near the mansion—the field in which the 
latter was situated is called Kirk Field (Ordnance Survey NZ80 SW). A dedi- 
cation to St. Julian would be unusual, though with the nearby Coldharbour in 
mind it is interesting to note that St. Julian was the patron saint of travellers! 
The earlier spellings of the name suggest a possible dedication to St. Giles 
(cf. Gillygate, St. Giles’ Gate, in both York and Durham) but the very early use 
of the name St. Julian in the de Mauley deed seems to make this unlikely. 


Another possible explanation for the name presents itself: in many parts of 
the country are, or were, to be found small mazes cut in the turf, a goodly 
proportion of which are called ‘Julian’s Bower’ or some variant of the name such 
as Gillian’s Bore, Gelyan Bower, Julaber’s Barrow, Gillimber etc. Such names, 
which were not uncommon in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, are in use at Alk- 
borough near Scunthorpe, at Louth and Horncastle and probably existed in 
other places, for most of these turf mazes have long since been destroyed. It is 
recorded in Notes and Queries (IV, 1918, 160) that such a turf maze existed near 
Goathland and it may well have given the name ‘Julian’ to the nearby park and 
mansion. The reason why many of these turf mazes were called Julian’s Bower 
is obscure. A possible clue lies in the fact that many (probably the majority) 
of them were given names associated with the legendary City of Troy, e.g., 
Walls of Troy, City of Troy, Troytown etc. The Trojan legend says that Aeneas 
carrying his aged father on his back and leading his son by the hand, escaped 
from the doomed city. The grandson of Aeneas was called Iulus or Julus. 
It seems possible therefore that both the common names for our English turf 
mazes have a direct connection with the Trojan legend. Certainly these curiosities 
(there appears also to have been one at Egton where Canon Greenwell saw 
traces of it in 1872 (Matthews 1922, 77)), seem to have a persistent classical 
association for according to the 17th century diary of Abraham de la Pryme 
(Surtees Society, 1870), they were then commonly called Roman Games and 
the Elder Pliny, in his Natural History, XXXVI, 19 (Ast century A.D.) mentions 
mazes constructed in the fields for the entertainment of children. Thus it may 
be that our Julian’s Bower and our City of Troy mazes are descendants, either 
direct or re-introduced in medieval times, from popular games of the Roman 
period and have retained the essentials of their original names. It is interesting 
to note that the Troytown maze at Somerton near Banbury, Oxfordshire, has 
given the name ‘Troy’ to the farmhouse nearby (Matthews 1922, 88) and that the 
Horncastle turf maze has given the name ‘Julian Bower Close’ to part of the 
town (ibid, 78). 
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WADE 


Probably the most interesting place-name along the line of Wade’s Causeway 
is that of the Roman road itself. The origins of the place-names containing the 
element ‘Wade’ are confused. Some of these names are based on the Old-English 
(ge)waed meaning a ford; examples are Wadebridge, Cornwall and Wade, 
Suffolk. Others descend from the Old-English wad meaning woad, e.g. Wad- 
borough, Worcestershire, and Waddon in both Dorset and Surrey, all of which 
mean the hills where woad was grown. The personal name Wada was not un- 
common in Saxon times and some place-names contain this element in terms 
of simple ownership, e.g. Wadworth and Wadsley, W. R. and Waddingham, 
Lincolnshire. 

But the name ‘Wade’s Causeway’ with its abundant legends has a deeper 
significance than these. The legends claim that Wade, after whom the road was 
named, was a giant who lived at Mulgrave; he had a wife, Bel, of similar stature. 
The pair were commonly supposed to have built Mulgrave and Pickering Castles 
(20 miles apart) at one and the same time. Possessing only one hammer between 
them, Wade and Bel shared it when building the two castles by hurling the tool 
across country whenever the partner called for it. Wade is said to have construc- 
ted the causeway for the convenience of his wife who kept her cattle on the 
moors. This Wade legend is inseparably confused with a historic person named 
Wada who is also said to have lived at or near Mulgrave. Both Camden’s 
Britannia and Leland’s Itinerary mention this Northumbrian noble Wada and 
claim that he was of gigantic size! Actually he appears to have been associated 
with the vicissitudes of King Aethelred of Northumbria and to have organised 
the revolutionary movement which led to the assassination of that king in 796. 
There is no known evidence that Wada was of unusual size nor indeed that 
he ever lived at Mulgrave. 

There is a very close association with the name of Wade’s Causeway and that 
of Wat’s Dyke, the ‘frontier’ earthwork between England and Wales extending 
from the estuary of the Dee at Basingwerk, Flintshire, to the Morda Brook in 
Shropshire, a distance of some 38 miles. This dyke was called Clauwdd Wade 
(i.e. Wade’s Ditch) in the 15th century (Wat’s Dyke, 210) and undoubtedly could 
more correctly be called ‘Wade’s Dyke’ today. Running roughly parallel with 
Wat’s Dyke is the much longer Offa’s Dyke. This latter is generally considered 
to have been constructed by and named after the great 8th century king of 
Mercia but it is interesting to find that Walter Mapes in his satirical miscellany 
De Nugis Curialium (1182-1193), states that the much earlier Offa, King of 
Angel (Denmark) “‘drew between his people and their neighbours a boundary 
dyke which still bears his name” (Wat’s Dyke, 210; Stenton 1947, 13). This early 
and shadowy Offa is said by Mapes to have been associated with Wade, “a 
prince of the Vandals,”’ in a fight with the Romans. This association seems to me 
reflected in the two parallel (and probably contemporary) earthworks on the 
Welsh Marches, Offa’s Dyke and Wat’s Dyke; if the latter was named after a 
legendary hero than possibly the former was too! 

Both the early Offa and Wade are mentioned in the very early English poem 
(of pre-settlement origin) Widsith, where Wade is called King of the Haelsinga, 
a tribe not identified with certainty but the name of which may persist in Helsingor 
(Shakespeare’s ‘Elsinore’) on the Zealand coast. Professor Kemp Malone in his 
transcription of Widsith (1935, 193) accepts the historical identity of Wade and 
rather discounts the importance of the many mythological tales of Wade and 
his magic boat, tales which some authorities consider to belong more properly 
to Weland. Professor Chambers however in his major work on Widsith (1912, 95) 
suggests that Wade was originally a sea-giant dreaded and honoured by the 
tribes along the North Sea and Baltic coasts. 
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Probably the fullest account of the Wade traditions is to be found in Magnus 
Olsen’s book Edda-og Skaldekvad (1962); Professor Olsen says that Wade occurs 
in both Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon literature. In Icelandic sagas he has been 
personified as a mystical king of Iceland in the 10th century, he is referred to as 
“Brother of the Wind’ and ‘One who knows the Sea.” In the earlier East 
German sagas Wade seems to have been a sea-giant, but later sagas show him 
as a skilled seaman and ruler of the Haelsinga tribe. As happened later in 
England, it seems likely that confusion had arisen between two different Wades, 
one a legendary and the other a historical person. 


In the time of Chaucer (14th century), the story of Wade appears to have at! 
in current use; in his Merchant’s Tale Chaucer says: 
“He songe, she played, he tolde a tale of Wade”’ 
and later: 
‘And lek these olde widowes God is woot 
They come so muckel craft as Wade’s boat.” 


W. W. Skeats in his famous edition of Chaucer (1894-7) gives another version 
of the Wade legend but unfortunately does not quote the source of his informa- 
tion. He says that Wade was the son of Weland the Smith (the Teutonic hero of 
the Elder Edda) and that he had a magic boat which could fly. Chaucer makes 
fun of this, saying that widows are as crafty as Wade’s boat and as difficult to 
pin down! 

Why two linear structures in very different parts of Britain, Wade’s Causeway 
and Wat’s Dyke, should have been named after this obscure saga-hero is not 
clear, no parallels are known on the Continent. Perhaps, as both road and dyke 
appear to have begun on the coast, they reflect Wade as the early sea-giant 
coming from the ocean and striding inland. It was quite common of course 
in the Middle Ages for various supernatural persons to be saddled with the — 
responsibility of building structures which appeared to be beyond the capabilities 
of normal humans—examples are the Devil’s Causeway, Devil’s Dyke, Grim’s 
Dyke, Grimspound, Wansdyke (=Woden’s Dyke) and presumably Wade’s 
Causeway. 


THE OLD WIFE 

A number of minor place-names occur on the moorlands, some closely connected 
with Wade’s Causeway, which appear to refer to some very early female origin. 
Many of these names include the element ‘Old Wife,’ e.g. Old Wife’s Hill at 
Cundall, Old Wife’s Stones on Danby Rigg, Old Wife’s Neck, a standing-stone 
on John Cross Rigg, Old Wife’s Stone on Bilsdale West Moor, Old Wife’s 
Howes near Ravenscar, Old Wife’s Well (also called Nattie Fonten), on the line 
of the Causeway near Stape, and the Roman road itself has from time to time 
been called the Old Wife’s Trod. 

The traditional name for the wife of Wade was Bel or Bella and many stories 
are told about her; it seems possible that these legends had their origin (as did 
those of Wade himself) in pre-Christian times and that Bel may have been the 
name of a Celtic deity. Certainly we have the phenomenon of the feast of Beltain 
(Gaelic ‘fires of Bel’) on Ist May, when for many centuries fires were lit on hill- 
tops and special cakes eaten. So pagan was this old Celtic feast considered that 
many ecclesiastical prohibitions were issued to discourage the lighting of the 
Bel- or Bail-fires. Associated with the Beltain festival were ceremonies that 
obviously had originated as fertility rites in honour of the Mother Goddess of 
even earlier times (Fraser’s Golden Bough, X , 244). Von Cles-Reden in her book 
The Realm of the Great Goddess, makes a convincing case for the worship of 
the Mother Goddess by the Megalithic Builders who came to Britain from the 
Mediterranean long before the Celts. 
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The usual suggestion for the name Beltain was that is was derived from the 
Phoenician god Baal, but this would appear most unlikely. It seems much more 
feasible that the early pagan religion with its Celtic pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, the latter largely variations on the older theme of the Mother Goddess, 
lingered on in the remote moorlands of Yorkshire (as it did in the fastnesses of 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland) long after the coming of Christianity and that the 
memory of the Mother Goddess, of Bel and of the other Celtic deities (all by 
now inseparably confused) was still current at the time that place-names were 
developing. The triumph of Christianity was such that although the earlier 
deities were not forgotten (and indeed certain natural and man-made phenomena 
ascribed to them) nevertheless Bel now became merely the semi-comic wife of a 
giant and the Mother Goddess was contemptuously referred to as the ‘Old 
Wife.’ The word ‘beldam,’ originally a term of honour, has similarly been 
corrupted to mean an Old Wife in the most derogatory sense. 


There is a parallel to all this in the several clusters of standing-stones on the 
North York Moors called the Bride Stones. This name stems from Brigit 
(Brig, Brid, Bride) the half-remembered Celtic goddess of fire and fertility, 
later accepted into the Christian calendar as St. Bride. The Elgees (Arch. 
Yorks., 90) claim that a number of tracks to and from Bronze Age sites were 
called ‘Old Wife’s Ways’ and certainly some of the ‘Old Wife’s’ names already 
mentioned appear to be connected with ancient trackways; e.g. Old Wife’s 
Neck, where the old trackway called ‘Robin Hood’s Bay Road’ crosses the 
linear earthworks on John Cross Rigg, Old Wife’s Well on the line of Wade’s 
Causeway and of course the alternative name for the road itself, Old Wife’s 
Trod. Indeed it is possible that some connection with ancient tracks could be 
made out for all the ‘Old Wife’s’ sites. 
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CHAPTER III 


AMOTHERBY AND NEWSHAM 
(STRIP-MAPS A and B) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


In this and the following chapters the route and constructional data of Wade’s 
Causeway is described in detail from Amotherby northwards. Strip-maps 
(lettered A to R) accompany each chapter and cover the entire course of the road. 
Points on the line of the road are numbered with the Strip-map letter first 
(Al, Q10 etc.) Sections or profiles of the road are quoted by the relevant Strip- 
map letter, followed, where necessary, by a second letter (Section NA, Profile Os, 
etc.) and the position marked on the Strip-maps by a cross-bar. 


A descriptive list of ancient sites and finds to be found on the Strip-maps is 
given at the end of each chapter. To this list has been added notes on Romano- 
British and related sites and finds occurring within about two or three miles of 
the course of the road, but which are outside the area of the Strip-maps. The 
position of the latter can be found on MAP II. The sites on the Strip-maps 
can be located by means of their reference numbers (1A, 143, etc.) Except where 
the position is uncertain the National Grid Reference is also given. 


The route of the Roman road is shown on the Strip-maps by the use of the 
following signs: 


(1) A solid thick line; indicating that the course is certain. 


(2) A broken thick line; indicating that the course is almost certain, but 
has not been proved in the present survey. 


(3) A dotted line; indicating an inferred course, the actual line of the road 
being completely unknown.. 


The basis for the use of the solid line is as follows: (a) evidence of the road 
formed by field-work during present survey; (b) evidence of road from air 
photographs; (c) lengths of roads, trackways and hedge and wall lines forming 
part of an alignment which has been proved to belong to the Roman road at 
adjacent points; (d) a few short lengths of the embankment of the road shown 
on the early Ordnance Survey sheets and of which no trace can now be observed. 


MALTON STREET 


It is now generally accepted that Wade’s Causeway diverged from the line of 
the Roman road often termed the “Malton Street” at Amotherby, 3 miles 
WNW of Malton. Earlier authorities traced the former from more southerly 
points such as Stamford Bridge and York but the latest writers do not record 
an extension over the Howardian Hills southwards from Amotherby. if such 
an extension occured we can only agree with Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 
162) that ‘““There seems to be no trace of it now” and such an attempt to by-pass 
Malton appears to be unnecessary. Earlier writers were influenced by the 
possible identification of the Roman Derventio with Stamford Bridge but Malton’s 
claim to this name is now regarded as almost unassailable. 

Traces of a Roman road near Lowthorpe House, on the Howardian Hills 
south of Amotherby, belong to the “Braygate Street,” a road extending west 
from Malton to an unknown destination. It appears to have been 214 feet wide 
bounded by rock-cut ditches 24 to 3 feet deep (Gazetteer, 141; Y.A.J., XXXII, 
1934, 463). 
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Although the route and problems relating to the “Malton Street” require a 
separate study it is necessary to give a brief outline in the present paper. The first 
mention of a Roman road on this course was made by Hinderwell (Scarborough 
1798, 15) at the end of the 18th century and since that time most authorities 
have accepted the line of the road from Malton to at least as far as Hovingham, 
although Codrington ignores the “‘Malton Street.” 


The possibility of an extension of the road westwards from Hovingham to 
Aldborough with a connection crossing the Pennines to Ribchester, has been 
postulated (Arch. Yorks., map p. 272; Gazetteer, 43). 


Along the course of the ‘‘Malton Street’” which presumably followed closely 
that of the present road (B1257) at the foot of the Howardian Hills, a chain of 
Roman sites occur over a distance of 8 miles from Malton: Broughton, Swinton, 
Amotherby, Appleton-le-Street, Barton-le-Street, and Hovingham. These 
discoveries and the two ‘street’ names are good evidence of the line of a Roman 
road, although the termination ‘le Street’ is, in both instances, of late appearance 
(P.N.N.R.Y., 46-7). Furthermore a probable fragment of the road itself has 
been found near Broughton (Y.A.J/., XX XVIII, 260) and the metalling is visible 
in the fields 4 mile west of Amotherby (see Site 1A below). 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


The principal evidence for the course of Wade’s Causeway between Amotherby 
and Newsham is the early report by Drake (Eboracum, 36) that ‘The road is 
discernable enough, in places [from Great Barugh] to Newsam-bridge over the 
Rye, not far from which is a milestone of grit yet standing. On the other side 
of the river the Stratum, or part of it, appears very plain, being composed of 
large blue pebble, some of a tun weight: and directs us to a village called 
AIMANDERBY.” If these observations are correct two important points appear 
to be established—the Roman road crossed the Rye at Newsham Bridge and was 
aligned on Amotherby. The ‘“‘large blue pebble’’ may have been limestone slabs 
from the Amotherby or Hildenley quarries about 3 miles south. 


It is to be emphasized that the majority of later authorities follow Drake and 
accept the line, which, diverging from the Malton Street at Amotherby cross- 
roads, makes for the crossing of the Rye at Newsham Bridge. These include 
Hinderwell (Scarborough MSS, Vol. 1), Phillips (Yorkshire 1853, 241), Corder 
and Kirk (Langton, map opposite p. 63) and the Ordnance Survey (Roman 
Map 1956). 


However, two additional points of divergence from the line of Malton Street 
have been suggested. Hinderwell (Scarborough 1798, 15) states that a Mr. R. 
King of Pickering found vestiges of the road in fields near Broughton and traced 
it to the banks of the Rye near Newsham Bridge. On the other hand Elgee 
(Cleveland 1923, 19; Early Man, 195) regarded the course of Wade’s Causeway 
as following “the present Green Lane’ from Appleton-le-Street to Newsham 
Bridge. The latter is named Appleton Lane on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch 
Sheet and enters the present Amotherby—Newsham road over 4 mile south of 
the bridge. For what it is worth it can be noted that Warburton’s Map of 1720 
shows Wade’s Causeway passing through Appleton-le-Street on its straight 
course from near Stamford Bridge to near Cawthorn. It will be observed that 
all accounts agree on a crossing of the River Rye at Newsham. 


Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 157) points out that a straight road leads 
northwards from Amotherby for 4 mile, but it then winds considerably and it is 
only at Habton Grange (C2) that the present road follows the approximate 
line of the Roman road. 
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THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 


A study of the Ordnance Survey 1 inch map reveals the probability that the first 
important alignment of Wade’s Causeway was made from the Amotherby 
crossroads at Al almost due north to the south-west end of Riseborough Hill 
at point E6, a distance of about 6 miles. The general course of the present roads 
and lanes along this line would point to this conclusion if the topography of the 
route did not reveal certain advantages gained by the use of a single river- 
crossing and of slightly higher ground at Great Barugh Hill and in the vicinity 
of The Rise in Normanby parish. At both ends of this alignment minor adjust- 
ments were found necessary to meet local conditions. The first would appear 
to have been made at Amotherby itself, where, in order to effect a crossing of 
the River Rye, at what was probably considered to be the most suitable site, a 
new alignment was laid out to a point near the present Newsham Bridge and 
possibly to Cl at Mill Houses. It should be noted that considerable changes in 
the course of the Rye may have taken place since Roman times. 

The present survey has failed to disclose any definite traces of Wade’s Cause- 
way in the neighbourhood of Amotherby and Newsham but the following 
features lend support to the Al-Cl1 alignment. Firstly, in Amotherby village, 
this alignment coincides very closely with the garden line of cottages on the 
west side of the main street between Al and A2, where a ‘back lane’ appears 
to have formerly existed. Secondly, the course of the present Amotherby-Great 
Barugh road follows the Ai-Cl alignment exactly or to within a distance of 
about 20 yards for nearly half the distance between the fish-hatchery (site of the 
old Amotherby brickworks) at A3 to the Mill Houses at Cl, and at no point is 
the road more than 100 yards from this alignment. 

It is to be acknowledged that the main street of Amotherby is noticeably 
straight for over 4 mile before making a sharp westerly turn to bring it to the 
Al-Cl alignment at the fish-hatchery. The alignment of the main street (which 
is not that of Al-E6) would give a more direct course to Cawthorn, passing 
about | mile east of Riseborough Hill, but one involving the crossing of much 
longer distance of low carr-land which would greatly increase the difficulties of 
construction, particularly along the banks of the Costa Beck. The ultimate 
saving in length of road would be less than 4 mile. 

The place-names between Amotherby and Newsham offer little of interest. 
Amotherby, Drake’s Aimanderby is simply “‘Eymund’s Farm” from an Old 
Norse personal name (P.N.N.R. Y., 45). Newsham (Domesday Book Newehus- 
um, “‘the new houses,” is a shrunken hamlet of two or three habitations. 


ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 

‘MALTON STREET’ SITE 14 
The Knolls, Amotherby SE 746733 
Traces of the metalling of the Roman road known as the Malton Street are clearly visible in 
the four narrow fields at the Knolls, 4 mile west of Amotherby, on the north and parallel to the 
present Malton-Hovingham road (B1257). An air-photograph (AM No. 3123, dated 2nd 
April, 1946) reveals this line. 


ROMANO-BRITISH SETTLEMENT SITE 2a 
Glebe Field, Amotherby SE 752733 
The Rev. J. Robertson found coins, querns and pottery of an unknown date, but including 
Samian ware, associated with pavements, in the mid-19th century. Finds presumably lost. 
References: Malton Messenger, 23rd January, 1858, 30th November, 1867; Gent. Mag., 1868, I, 
83. 


ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY MAP II 
Appleton-le-Street Churchyard (1 mile west of Amotherby) SE 734735 
Pottery found 1889; present location unknown. Reference Gazetteer, 62. 

ROMAN COINS AND OTHER FINDS MAP II 
Broughton (1 mile east of Amotherby) SE 7673 


Numerous burials, some definitely Anglian, and 3rd century coin found in 18th and 19th 
centuries. Full references in Gazetteer, 74. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HABTON AND BARUGH 
(STRIP-MAPS C and D) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Earlier writers give little information on the course of Wade’s Causeway between 
Newsham and Riseborough Hill. Drake (Eboracum, 36), coming from Cawthorn 
records that at Barugh “I was agreeably surprised to fall upon my long-lost road 
again, and here plainly appeared also a small intrenchment on it.’ South of 
Great Barugh he found that “The road is discernible enough, in places, to 
Newsham-bridge.” 


Hinderwell (Scarborough 1798, 15) merely states that ““The great Roman road, 
continues by the towns of Barugh, and not far from Thornton-Riseborough.” 


Whellan (N. Riding 1859, Il, 908-9) gives the information that remains of a 
Roman road are west of Great Barugh and that it passed through Low Moors 
of Little Habton to Ryton Bridge, but this course is not confirmed from other 
sources. 


More recent authorities including Corder and Kirk (Langton, map opposite 
p. 63), Miss M. K. Clark (Gazetteer, map in end-pocket), the Ordnance Survey 
(Roman Map 1956) and Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 157) all show the probable 
course of the road as following the general line of the present road and lane 
running north from Habton Grange through Great Barugh to the south-western 
end of Riseborough Hill. 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 

No definite evidence of the Roman road has been found in the vicinity of 
Little Habton and Great Barugh since the time of Drake, but the Ordnance 
Survey 6 inch sheets disclose, that in this area, the probable alignment from 
Amotherby (A1) to Riseborough Hill (E6) has been followed closely, for the 
greater part of the distance, by the modern road and lane. From Habton Grange 
(C2) to E2 near The Rise in Normanby parish, the present highways are on 
or within about 30 yards of this course for 13 miles in a distance of 2? miles 
and it is only at one point that they diverge for more than 100 yards from this 
line. 


It is probable that a short length of Roman road, connecting the previously 
suggested minor alingment Al-Cl at Mill Houses with the principal A1l-E6 
alignment at Habton Grange (C2), followed the present Newsham Lane. The 
latter maintains an almost straight course for the $ mile between these points. 


Within the double bend in the present road at the White Cottage, in a field 
between points C4 and C5, an air-photograph (AM No. 4063, dated 2nd April, 
1946) shows a prominent wide light-coloured strip almost exactly on the 
alignment A1-E6. Inspection has revealed nothing on the surface of this pasture, 
but the light zone may represent the spread ‘agger’ of the Roman road. It is at 
this double bend that the present road makes a serious divergence from the 
A1-E6 alignment and it is also the point where the road crosses the parish bound- 
ary and the little Ackland Beck. 


At Great Barugh, a village on a low hill of Kimmeridge Clay (altitude 136 feet), 
the alignment A1-E6 passes through an earthwork complex of uncertain age 
and purpose (see below under ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS). All the early 
forms of the name Barugh (pronounced ‘barf’) show that it descends from beorg 
‘a hill’ and not from burh ‘a stronghold,’ and it has therefore, no connection 
with the earthworks at Great Barugh (P.N.N.R. Y., 74). 
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The lane northwards from Great Barugh towards Riseborough Hill is known 
as Wandale Hill and Wandale Lane. Wandale probably means ‘a share of a 
common arable field’ and is a fairly common field-name in the North Riding 
(PON WR. ¥, 59,0331). 

At the foot of Wandale Hill near D3 the present lane make an awkward double 
bend, diverging from the AI-E6 alignment but search within this bend has 
revealed nothing unusual. 


ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 


BOUNDARY STONE SITE. 1c 
Newsham Lane, Little Habton SE 750771 
A short stone 22 inches high stands on the roadside near Habton Grange with LH . .68 incised 
on north side and GH 18.. on south. It has obviously been used as a boundary mark for the 
parishes of Great and Little Habton, although it is now situated about 70 yards from the 
boundary. Is this ‘‘the milestone of grit’? seen by Drake (Eboracum, 36), before it was inscribed, 
and regarded as Roman? 


POSSIBLE LINE OF OLD ROAD SITE 2c 
Near White Cottage, Little Habton SE 751781 
A line of stones extending WNW-ESE towards Low Moors was ploughed up in 1948. May bea 
continuation of Rakes Lane, which leads east to Kirby Misperton Lane. Is this the ‘old 
Roman road’”’ mentioned by Whellan (N. Riding 1859, II, 909) as passing through Low Moors 
to Ryton Bridge? Air-photographs reveal nothing of interest on this line. 


EARTHWORKS SITE Ip 
Manor House Farm, Great Barugh SE 750790 
Situated on the low eminence of Great Barugh Hill at an altitude of about 135 feet, the highest 
point between Amotherby and Riseborough Hill. 

Drake (Eboracum, 36) was the first to record these earthworks, which he describes as a 
small entrenchment on the Roman road. In the 19th century the site was regarded as Roman— 
Phillips ( Yorkshire 1853, 246) lists it with the Cawthorn Camps and the Lease Rigg Camp under 
the heading ““‘Temporary Camps” of the Romans. In the 20th century doubt was thrown on 
_ this early dating. On the 1912 Edition of the Ordnance Survey 6 inch Sheet 106NE it is shown 
as “Roman Camp,” but on the 1929 Edition it has been relegated to the non-committal category 
of ‘“‘Earthworks,”’ and on the latest edition (SE 77NW) it is omitted. All editions of the Ord- 
nance Survey Roman Map ignore Barugh. — 

Mr. F. G. Simpson inspected the site in the early 1920’s and concluded that it was Medieval 
(N. Riding 1924, 24Nn). The V.C.H.N.R. (II, 444) makes the simple uninformative statement 
that ““At Barugh there is a camp.”’ Corder and Kirk (Langton, 63-5) completely disregard the 
entrenchments in their description of Roman Malton and district and the entry in the Gazetteer 
(p.65) by Miss M. Kitson Clark that ‘‘The earthworks have been considered by competent 
observers not to be Roman in character’’ seems to have been the last word on the subject. 

Although many of the ridges and ditches belong, without much doubt, to a former manor 
house, the authors are of the opinion that it is by no means safe to dismiss all the earthworks 
as Medieval. Furthermore, an earlier site may have been completely obliterated by later works. 
Only excavation could solve the problem of the Great Barugh earthworks and unfortunately 
permission for this operation has not been forthcoming. 

There are a few sherds from the site in the Malton Museum—one is doubtfully Romano- 
British and the others Medieval. 


EARTHEN BANK SITE 2p 
Wandale Hill, Great Barugh SE 750791 
A short prominent bank near the edge of the field and parallel to road, immediately north of 
village. Appears (1961) to be ploughing ridge. 

ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY MAP II 
Ellers Fields, Great Habton SE 754767 
Several pieces of pottery found by Mr. J. Rook, about + mile east of Habton Grange, in the 
1930’s. One fragment seen by R.H.H. and J.G.R. in 1961 was of wheel-turned Romano-British 
grey ware. 


ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY MAP II 
Field 4 mile north-east of Great Habton village SE 761766 
A few sherds of Roman and Medieval pottery found in 1929 now in Malton Museum (Gazetteer, 
86). Site re-examined by R.H.H. and J.G.R. in 1961 without result. 


IRON AGE AND ROMANO-BRITISH SETTLEMENT MAP II 
Costa Beck, near Kirby Misperton, Pickering parish SE 778807 
Site described as pile-dwelling situated 1} miles east of probable line of Roman road. Finds in 
Scarborough Museum and Castle Museum, York. See J.R.A.I., I, (1899), 150-4; Costa Beck, 158. 
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CHAPTER V 


THORNTON RISEBOROUGH 
(STRIP MAPS E and F) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Apart from the mere mention of the names of Riseborough Hill or Thornton 
Riseborough as places on or near the course of Wade’s Causeway, previously 
published sources of information offer no details of the actual line of the route 
in this locality. The opinion expressed in maps of the Roman roads is that the 
north-south alignment from Amotherby terminated at the south-west end of 
Riseborough Hill and from that point the road assumed a north-east course 
towards Cawthorn. This is considered probable by Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 
LST) 

Codrington’s assertion (Roman Roads 1903, 162) that “Drake saw it at 
Riseborough” is incorrect. Drake found no trace of the road between Cawthorn 
and Great Barugh. 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 

The probable course of Wade’s Causeway as laid down on Strip-maps E and F 
continues to cross the low-lying carr-lands of the Vale of Pickering to the south- 
western foot of Riseborough Hill, a ridge of Kimmeridge Clay about 200 feet 
high extending towards the north-east. On the carr-lands no trace of the Roman 
road has been found, but the alignment AI-E6 is followed fairly closely by the 
present Wandale Lane from D3 to E2. It is to be noted that the awkward double 
bend in this lane near El and Normanby Grange occurs at the crossing of a 
parish boundary and a small stream. 

The south-east face of Riseborough Hill presents two problems to the road- 
builder approaching from the south. Firstly the scarp itself is steep but a more 
important factor is the number of springs at the foot of the hill which even today 
render the area wet and marshy. If the Roman road used the Amotherby- 
Riseborough Hill (A1-E6) alignment, both of these problems could be met by a 
slight divergence to the west to a point at the south-western end of Riseborough 
Hill ridge. This is precisely what happens to the present Wandale Lane, for at a 
point (E2) near the Rise it alters course slightly and proceeds in almost a straight 
line to the south-western end of the ridge at E4. The prominent terrace used by 
the lane between E3 and E4 may have been originally constructed by the Roman 
engineers. Wandale Lane continues for 100 yards or so beyond E4 to a junction 
with Whitecarr Lane and the Riseborough Hill lane, but it would appear that 
the Roman road diverged towards the north-east at E4 to make a direct climb 
of the ridge of the hill. 

Until recently a length of what may well have been the embankment of the 
Roman road occurred between E4 and E5 in the formerly unenclosed rough 
pasture known as Orchard Hill. In 1939 R.H.H. measured and photographed 
(Photo Record No. 1) a wide low bank extending along this line across this 
rough pasture. This was found to be from 16 to 19 feet wide, with a maximum 
height of 24 feet. A footpath, regarded locally as a right-of-way and referred 
to as a ““Roman road,” used this embankment until it was ploughed away in 
1946. The bank was then found to be earthen with little or no stone present. 

At E5 the embankment turns more easterly but can still be traced as a hedge- 
bank in a narrow plantation extending alongside the present lane. This is most 
likely the line of the Roman road, which probably continued on the same 
alignment to a point (Fl) near the scarp of the hill, thus passing just south-east 
of the Riseborough Hill house and its outbuildings. 
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At F1 a change of line to the north would be necessary and from this point to 
F3 the Roman road probably followed close to the course of the parish 
boundary, which in turn follows the scarp edge of the hill. Apart from a soil- 
mark on an air photograph (AM No. 4074, dated Ist April, 1946) on a line from 
Fl to F2, which could represent the line of an old field-bank, there had been no 
trace of the road on this course. 

From F3 the only practical line is on or near that of the present lane and 
parish boundary, which have a long narrow field on their east. A low earthen 
bank extends in a rather sinuous line along the eastern side of this field, which is 
also the top of the eastern scarp of Riseborough Hill. This bank drops down the 
northern ridge of the hill, through a wood to a point F4 and a low ramp can be 
followed across two fields and the abandoned railway line to F5 on Street Lane. 
It is described in greater detail below under ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 
(SITE 5F), but the important fact disclosed from the excavated sections of this 
earthwork is the presence of small limestone slabs. Limestone is not found 
naturally nearer than Wrelton village, 14 miles NNE, and the fragments may 
represent the remains of the metalling of the Roman road, the approximate line 
of which may have been followed by the builders of the embankment. The 
descent of the latter to F4 is steep and the present lane adopts an easier but 
longer course to the west over Riseborough railway bridge, immediately to the 
west of which a find of Roman pottery was made (see SITE 4F below), which 
could have some connection with the road. 

Although the route outlined above can be regarded as the probable line of 
Wade’s Causeway to the northern end of Riseborough Hill, it is difficult to 
suggest a satisfactory course between F5 on Street Lane to Wrelton village, but 
further remarks on this length of the route are continued in the next chapter. 
However it is impossible to avoid the probability that the road was aligned from 
the north-eastern end of Riseborough Hill (possibly near F3) to the north- 
western angle of Cawthorn Camp D, which was undoubtedly a siting-point 
for the next alignment of the road (see CHAPTER VI). The site of the Cawthorn 
Camps is clearly visible on the skyline 44 miles NNE of Riseborough, the 
north-western angle of Camp D being within a few feet of the highest point on 
the Cawthorn scarp. 

Street Lane, mentioned above, is one of the few instances of a “‘street’? name 
associated with Wade’s Causeway (see CHAPTER II). Spa Lane, leading from 
Street Lane, takes its name from a sulphur spring near Riseborough Hagg. 

Old forms of the name Riseborough show that it is a beorg name and so 
parallel with the Buckinghamshire Risboroughs. The meaning is simply “the 
hill covered with brushwood,” from Old English hris (P.N.N.R.Y., 77). 
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MEDIEVAL VILLAGE SITE SITES 1£-SE 
Orchard Hill, Thornton Riseborough SE 748822 
The site of the ‘lost’ medieval village of Thornton was established in 1945. It is represented by 
several mounds visible at the south-western end of Riseborough Hill, on both sides of Wandale 
Lane, the probable course of the Roman road between points E3 and E4. 

Mound IE is 39 feet from north to south, 35 feet from east to west and from 2 to 24 feet 
high. It was sectioned by J. H. Ingram, Peter Cook and R.H.H. in August 1945. No signs of 
walls, floors or fires were found, but a scattered layer of pottery fragments was present 12-15 
inches below the top of the mound. The mound itself consisted of sandy soil with a few stones 
resting upon the natural clay, and is still visible (1961). 

The potsherds are of coarse cookpot ware, except for one glazed fragment, and probably 
all date from the period 1150-1250 A.D. Now in Scarborough Museum. 

MOUND 2: was ploughed away in 1945. No finds have been made. 

SITE 3£ was first-observed as a square mark on an air-photograph (AM No. 4074, dated 
oF Apr 1946) and later (1952) as a square light-brown soil mark measuring 18 paces each way. 

o finds. 
MOUNDS 4E and 5, still visible in 1961, but have not been investigated. 
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CAIRN SITE 6 
Orchard Hill, Thornton Riseborough SE 749826 
Diameter about 15 feet. Ploughed away in 1946. No finds. 

RISEBOROUGH HILL (HOUSE) SITE IF 
Thornton Riseborough SE 752829 


Little has been published in connection with this interesting house, which was gutted by fire 
in 1953. Whellan (N. Riding 1859, II, 879) states that ‘Portions of a moat are still visible,” 
but these cannot be observed today. There is no mention of a moat or earthworks in the 
biography of Joseph Smith of Riseborough, although a short chapter (Smith 1900, 125-31) is 
devoted to the topography of Riseborough Hill. Joseph Smith (1823-98), a noted Wesleyan 
local preacher, resided in the house from 1846 to 1873. 


EARTHEN MOUND SITE 2F 
Near Riseborough Hill (House), Thornton Riseborough SE 752831 


An oval-shaped mound of strong clay, ploughed down and measuring 56 feet from east to west, 
and 40 feet from north to south. Trial excavation by J. H. Ingram and R.H.H. in 1945 failed to 
disclose evidence of date or purpose. 


BEEHIVE QUERN SITE 3F 
Riseborough Hagg Farm, Middleton parish SE 758833 


Found in a pond by the farmer Mr. N. Davison, circa 1930. Information from Robert Wilfrid 
Crosland. 


ROMAN POTTERY SITE 4F 
Riseborough Railway Bridge, Sinnington parish SE 758843 


This find was made at the northern end of Riseborough Hill at the end of ‘Street Lane,’ near 
the probable course of the Roman road, during the construction of the railway, which was 
completed in 1875. In 1932 the neck of an amphora and two handles were in the possession of 
Dr. John L. Kirk but they have not been traced during the present survey. References: Antiquity, 
1928, II, 76; Gazetteer, 123. 


BOUNDARY EMBANKMENT SITE 5F 
Riseborough Hill, Middleton parish SE 757840 


A low wide earthen bank occurs on the eastern side of the long narrow field extending along the 
north-eastern ridge of Riseborough Hill from a point near F3 to F4 and it possibly continues 
across the two fields to F5. The course of the bank is irregular, but at first it obviously follows 
the crest of the ridge. 


This earthwork attracted attention early in the survey of the Roman road and two sections 
were excavated by J: H. Ingram, Peter Cook and R.H.H. in 1945. The section between F3 and 
F4 (at SE 757839) disclosed that the bank, which was 144 feet wide overall and about 7 feet 
wide across the top, 18 inches high at the centre and from 6 to 12 inches at the sides, consisted 
of about 6 to 9 inches of sandy topsoil containing small stones which included a few flat and 
rounded pebbles and some fragments of limestone, overlying a layer of about 10 inches of 
disturbed clay and small stones, which rested on undisturbed Kimmeridge clay. 


A second section near F5 (SE 758843) revealed the following stratification: a layer of topsoil 
3 or 4 inches in thickness containing a few rounded stones and at the base some small thin 
fragments of limestone (the largest only 6 x 4 x 1 inches) which were not water-worn; below the 
topsoil was a deposit of disturbed clay 4 to 6 inches thick, which rested upon undisturbed brown 
clay. The maximum width of the bank was 16 feet at the base and 7 feet at the top. On the 
east the bank top was 2 feet or more above the surface of the field but on the west the height 
was no more than a few inches. 


The low bank between F3 and F4 is almost certainly the remains of a Medieval boundary 
bank. In the 14th century the boundary of the Middleton barony is given as following the 
crest of Riseborough Hill (NV.R.R.S., New Series, III, 149) and until recently the parish boundary 
between Middleton and Thornton Riseborough followed the same line between F3 and F4. 
The bank between F4 and F5 may be the remains of a hedge-balk and not a continuation of 
the boundary bank, although it maintains the alignment. However the parish boundary turns 
sharply to the west at F4 to join the line of the Sinnington Park Dike (SITE 6F below). 


SINNINGTON PARK DIKE SITE 6F 
Wrelton Cliff, Sinnington and Wrelton parishes SE 756844 


Traces of the dike formerly bounding the Medieval park of Sinnington can be found along 
the parish boundary extending north from the old railway line near Riseborough Bridge. 
This earthwork is in a better state of preservation to the north of the Helmsley-Pickering 
road (A170). Near High Coppice Farm, where it is known as the Double Dike, the dimensions 
are impressive. It consists of a bank 20 feet wide and 3 feet high between two ditches 6 feet wide. 


STRIP-MAP H 


STRIP-MAP G 
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CHAPTER VI 


WRELTON AND CAWTHORN 
(STRIP-MAPS G, H and J) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


The line of Wade’s Causeway between Riseborough Hill and Cawthorn is 
usually dismissed very briefly by earlier authorities and no definite evidence of its 
course has been produced. A direct line to the Cawthorn Camps is usually 
assumed, passing through the village of Wrelton and along the approximate 
line of the present Cawthorn Lane. 


Drake (Eboracum, 36), referring to the course of the road southward from the 
Cawthorn Camps, observes that the agger was sunk or removed by the country 
people for their buildings. Professor Richmond (Cawthorn 1933, 20) makes the 
curious statement that two centuries ago the road was clear from Great Barugh 
to Middleton but that there was a gap between the latter and the northern side 
of Sutherland Beck. He appears to have misread Drake completely, as this 
writer found no trace of the road between Cawthorn Camps and Great Barugh 
and makes no mention of the village of Middleton, which lies off the direct line 
between the aforesaid places. 


Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 157) adds the suggestion that a line of footpaths 
may mark the route from Riseborough to Wrelton, and that near the latter 
there appears to be a raised ridge in a long narrow field on this line. This will be 
discussed below during the account of the present survey. 


Most authorities agree on the course of the road in the immediate vicinity 
of the Roman camps at Cawthorn. The first to associate the road with the 
earthworks was Francis Drake, who shows, on the first published plan of the 
Cawthorn Camps (Eboracum, 36), that Wade’s Causeway leaves Camp C north- 
wards and descends the scarp by the route used by Young and several later 
writers. 


It is Young (Whitby 1817, 700 and map on 694) who gives the most detailed 
account of the Roman road in the neighbourhood of Cawthorn and its camps. 
He states that from Barugh “it advanced to Cawthorn, and passing through that 
village, where part of it was visible some years ago, it has proceeded nearly to 
the brow of the hill, and then turned eastward to the camps, where we perceive 
it very distinctly, approaching the camps from the west, and passing directly 
through Camp D, of which it forms the via principalis; after which . . . it passes 
by the north end of Camp C, and bending northward descends the hill, in a 
slack opposite the interval between camps C and A.” “On the steep bank, des- 
cending from the camps, it is quite obliterated, but we soon meet with some 
vestiges of it on the moor” (see CHAPTER VII). He also concluded that the 
road was more recent that Camps A, B and C and contemporary with Camp D. 


Both Knox (E. Yorks., Plate 13) and Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 157) 
confirm Young’s course through Camp D, but other writers give no details of 
the approach of the road to the Cawthorn escarpment. The descent of the latter 
by the s/ack or defile immediately north-east of Camp C is accepted by Codring- 
ton (Roman Roads 1903, 164). 


In 1923 the late Mr. F. G. Simpson excavated a section of road which issues 
from the east gate of Camp D and found that it was 15 feet wide and made of 
broken stone (Cawthorn 1926, 31). He also observed a similar road emerging 
from the west gate of Camp A. Both roads were bearing in the direction of a 
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small steep defile, which breaks the line of the escarpment known as Cawthorn 
Banks and Simpson presumed that they were leading to the water-supply at 
the well near the Sutherland Beck ford. Although he does not make a direct 
reference to the possibility that the little defile was the line of Wade’s Causeway 
he notes that it “ceases the descent from the plateau to the low ground to the 
north, and is the natural route for traffic.” 


Professor I. A. Richmond in his report on the excavations carried out at the 
Cawthorn Camps in 1923-9 reveals that no evidence of the course of Wade’s 
Causeway was obtained and that there is no proof that the two are connected, 
except by sharing a common route (Cawthorn 1933, 20). He points out that the 
two steep tracks leading down to Sutherland Beck are unsuited to vehicular 
traffic. These two tracks appear to be the above-mentioned defile and a steep 
path descending north-east from the north gate of Camp B. Richmond concluded 
that the two roads mentioned by Simpson as leading to the defile were portions 
of a single curved road built during the second occupation of the Cawthorn 
Camps to connect Camps A and D (ibid, P1.X XI). The excavations also disclosed 
a cobbled road intersecting Camp A from north to south (ibid, Pl.XX) but no 
information appears to have been obtained in connection with the via principalis 
of Camp D, although Richmond dismisses Young’s assertion that Wade’s 
Causeway forms the via principalis of D as “‘an unfounded guess” (ibid, 18 note). 
Simpson also found a road 20 feet wide leading east from the west gate of 
Camp A. It was carefully constructed of broken stone (Cawthorn 1926, 26). 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 


The line of the Roman road between Riseborough Hill and Cawthorn Camps 
crosses the final stretch of the Vale of Pickering, about 1 mile of low-lying clay 
and carr-lands, and then ascends the limestone hills for 24 miles from Wrelton 
village to the abrupt escarpment at Cawthorn Camps, 650 feet above sea level. 
The entire course is well-cultivated and no concrete evidence of the road has 
been discovered during the present survey. However, the physical difficulties 
along the alignment from Riseborough Hill to Cawthorn Camps are trivial and 
an almost direct course can be safely assumed. This would take the road through. 
the village of Wrelton, but the exact course over the intervening ground from 
the north-eastern end of Riseborough Hill cannot be suggested with complete 
confidence, in spite of a prolonged examination of the area. The course adopted 
on the Strip-maps F and G is the one that we regard as the most probable. 
It has the following points in its favour: a course which diverges only slightly 
from the direct alignment: between G1 and G2 it follows a line of hedges and 
fences to Keld Knowle Farm: between G2 and G3 the farm-road leading to 
Keld Knowle is on the line; in the pasture between G3 and G4 a broken and 
irregular ridge, 12-14 feet wide, having the appearance of an old hedge-bank 
follows the line to the Coppice Beck adjacent to the present Wrelton Cliff Road 
(A170): on the side of the Coppice Beck at this point (G4) is the remains of a 
stone culvert of unknown age. 


The only serious rival course between Riseborough Hill and Wrelton is the 
one put forward by Margary as one marked by a line of footpaths. However, 
the footpath leading south-west from Wrelton towards Riseborough Hill 
for } mile (see Strip-Map G) turns south-east to enter Street Lane and does not 
continue in the direction of the hill. The trace of raised ridge mentioned by 
Margary as occurring on this line cannot be distinguished from the many 
prominent ridges of the ‘rigg-and-furrow’ formation, the alignment of which is 
followed by the modern field boundaries. This course would take the road to a 
slightly lower level in the carrs. 
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From Wrelton the obvious route towards Cawthorn Camps follows the line 
of the existing Cawthorn Lane, a lonely road which gradually ascends the centre 
of a wide flattened ridge formed by the dry valleys of Wrelton Dale and Beadale, 
to the two farms of Cawthorn. In 1? miles, this road does not deviate for as 
much as 100 yards from a straight course. 


Ekwall (D.E.P.N., 538) suggests that the first element in the name Wrelton 
means ‘hill where felons were executed.’ In the south-western corner of the 
parish a Gallowheads Lane extends from Riseborough Railway Bridge (Strip- 
map F) to Marton. This may indicate that the ridge known at Wrelton Cliff was 
the hill represented in the place-name. On the east side of Cawthorn Lane is a 
field known as the Scorboroughs, which was an enclosure of rough uncultivated 
land until it was ploughed in 1945-6. It contained a small cairn which was dest- 
royed. The name of the field is probably to be identified with that of the adjacent 
Scorbern Plantation. The Scorborough of the East Riding means ‘the booth 
built in a wood’ (P.N.E.R. Y., 162) but the Wrelton Scorboroughs is probably 
‘wooded hill’ from the Old Norse skogr and Old English beorg. 

At a point (J1) 4 mile south of Cawthorn West Farm, Cawthorn Lane makes 
an abrupt right-hand turn but a farm-road continues north to the farm itself. 
However the Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet for 1854 shows the farm-road on a 
course to the east of the present track and this is the line adopted on Strip-map J 
as the possible course of the Roman road between JI and J2. This earlie: farm- 
road led to a further trackway, also disused, but which formerly curved around 
the moated site (23) to join the present Cawthorn Lane at J3. For about 100 yards 
the suggested course coincides with the lane to its junction with High Lane (J4), 
from which a straight course across an arable field to JS on the Keldy road has 
been adopted. Although no signs could be observed on the surface of this field 
after ploughing in 1961, an air-photograph (AM No. 4125, dated Ist April, 1946) 
discloses traces of a light discolouration on this line. However, if this is the 
result of the ploughing down of an old trackway it could be one of the many 
hollow-ways which fan out from the top of Keldy Bank near J5, many of which 
are clearly visible on the untilled ground to the east of J5. 

It will be recalled that Young stated that the Roman road proceeded nearly 
to the brow of the hill and then turned east to Camp D, the western-most of the 
Cawthorn Camps. The suggested course on the map is therefore taken to near 
the scarp-edge at J6 before a change of alignment is made to bring the road to the 
west gate of Camp D. Unfortunately no excavation on the line of the via 
principalis of Camp D appears to have been undertaken, but in view of the fact 
that Wade’s Causeway is now known to bisect the Lease Rigg camp it appears 
probable that it may well have passed through Camp D of Cawthorn. Probing 
along the line of the via principalis has revealed no evidence of a road but the 
interior of the camp has been under cultivation in recent times. 

From the east gate of Camp D a gravel road was found by Mr. F. G. Simpson 
to be joined at the head of a little defile (J7) by a similar road from the west gate 
of Camp A. He presumed that these roads were leading to the water supply — 
of the camps (Site 133) which was situated below the foot of the defile and near 
the Sutherland Beck ford. This is probably correct but the route is almost 
certainly that used by Wade’s Causeway to descend the plateau edge, for the 
major alignment between Cawthorn Camps and a point (M1) near Mauley 
Cross has been modified near K7 to bring the Roman road to the line of the 
defile. The descent is very steep, the gradient being considerably in excess to that 
acceptable today but as the road was built for military purposes this would 
probably offer little inconvenience and would certainly be tolerated by the 
Roman road-engineers. This is the route adopted by Drake, Young and Cod- 
rington. 
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The field at the bottom of the defile has been cultivated, but although nothing 
is visible from the ground, a light mark can be observed on air-photographs 
(AM Nos. 4152 and 4154, dated Ist April, 1946) between J8 and J9. The latter 
may have been caused by a hollow-way, of which clear indications can be 
observed nearer the present ford over Sutherland Beck. 


The known alignment of the Roman road between K1 and K2 on the moor 
north of Sutherland Beck suggests that the Roman crossing of this minor stream 
was probably at J10 a little west of the present ford and a little nearer to the 
‘Roman Well.”” However, no traces of a crossing-place has been found and the 
moorland north of the beck is so cut-up by countless hollow-ways that the 
ey embankment does not appear until K1 is reached, a furlong from the 

eck, 


ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS AT CAWTHORN 
CAWTHORN CAMPS SITES A-D (Strip-map J) 
Cawthorn and Pickering parishes SE 7890 


Archaeologically this is undoubtedly the most important Roman site on or near the line of 
Wade’s Causeway. However, it is only necessary to give a brief report, as, following the 
excavations of 1923-29, Professor I. A. Richmond (Cawrhorn 1923) published a full account 
of the camps and the results of his examination. He found that the site had been occupied twice 
on brief occasions perhaps only six to ten years apart. The troops occupying C, the earliest 
of the series, constructed A as a field exercise and the occupants of B built D at a later occasion. 
Both A and D were incomplete when abandoned. A few sherds of coarse pottery now in the 
Malton Museum suggest a Trajanic date for the second occupation. Richmond concluded that 
the camps were built by forces that expected no danger and that they were used for manoeuvres 
and not for war. 


The Cawthorn Camps were named the ‘Barrows’ by Hinderwell (Scarborough 1798, 15), 
the ‘Barrows Camps’ by Whellan (N. Riding 1859, 911) and Atkinson (Cleveland 1873, 188) 
states that they were at one time called ‘Cawthorn Burroughs’ or ‘Burrows Camps.’ ‘Barrows’ 
or AG is probably from Old English burh, ‘a fortified place’ rather than from beorg 
‘a hill.’ 

In Lastingham church is a supposed Roman altar, small and uninscribed, said to be probably 
from Cawthorn, but there appears to be no foundation for this provenance. No claim for a 
local origin is made by the Rev. F. H. Weston in the reference to the altar made in his parish 
history (Lastingham, 2). 


For full references to the Cawthorn Camps see Gazetteer, 75. 


CAWTHORN MEDIEVAL VILLAGE SITE Site iz 
East Farm, Cawthorn SE 777890 
Adjacent to the East Farm and near the two round barrows 45 and 5s are traces which have 
been identified during the present survey as belonging to the former village of Cawthorn, which 
has shrunk to the present two farms. Owing to the position of these remains and the remark 
by Young (Whitby 1817, 700) that part of the Roman road was visible (some years before he 
wrote his history) passing through the village of Cawthorn, excavations were conducted in 
1945-46 under the direction of R.H.H. to establish the date and purpose of the grass-covered 
remains. Of particular interest was a prominent ridge extending north-south and measuring 
19 feet in width. When sectioned, this proved to be associated with the foundations of a 
Medieval building. Over 80 sherds were found, all probably belonging to the 13th and 14th 
centuries (Medieval Pottery, Fig. 6, 40A/5; Fig. 9, 58/5, 58/6, 58/7). No pre-Medieval pottery 
was forthcoming and no trace of a Roman road obtained. 


In view of the almost waterless and exposed situation it is unlikely that the village of Caw- 
thorn was of any great size and there is evidence that in 1348 it possessed less than five families 
—it was one of only two townships within the Forest of Pickering to have such a low population 
(N.R.R.S., N.S., IV, 172). Cawthorn, the Calthorn of the Domesday Book, means ‘Coldthorn.’ 


MOATED SITE SITE 23 
Near West Farm, Cawthorn SE 775892 
Presumably the Medieval manor-house site. 

ROMAN COIN FIND-SPOT UNCERTAIN 
West Farm, Cawthorn SE 7789 (approx.) 


A bronze coin which appears to have been a brockage of Nero (A.D. 54-58) was found by the 
late Mr. Bethuel Wood on the land of the West Farm. Seen by R.H.H. in the possession of 
Mrs. Wood but present whereabouts unknown. os 
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‘““BIBO HOUSE” SITE 33 
East Farm, Cawthorn SE 776890 
The first reference to Bibo House is contained in the statement by T. Hinderwell (Scarborough 
1798, 15) that ‘‘a house in the village of Cawthorn still retains the name of Bibo, supposed to 
be derived from having been a drinking-house of the soldiers from the Barrows camp.” 
Young (Whitby 1817, 701N), however dismisses this report with the following footnote “I 
~ cannot find that any house in Cawthorn has been so-called for at least 70 years.’’ But nearly a 
century later the name Bibo House is said to have been still in use. On 27th June, 1905 an 
excursion by members of the East Riding Antiquarian Society was made to the Cawthorn 
Camps, at which J. M. Mitchelson, the owner of the estate, was present. The latter was asked 
the whereabouts of Bibo House and replied that it was the blacksmith’s shop on his estate, 
which was still called Bibo House and had some extensive foundations. This was reported 
in the Malton Messenger. Unfortunately both farms at Cawthorn possessed blacksmith’s 
shops, but local opinion is that the one in question is situated near the present entrance to the 
East Farm and has been altered in recent years. The foundations mentioned are the remains 
of the medieval village (see above). It is probable that the contributor to the Victoria County 
History is referring to the same site in the entry which reads “At Bibo House near Cawthorn, 
Roman foundations have been discovered” (V.C.H.N.R. I, 454). No traces of Roman buildings 
have been found near the present farms. 


ROUND BARROWS SITES 43 and Ss 
Near East Farm, Cawthorn SE 777890 
Two prominent round barrows, probably Bronze Age, within the site of the medieval village. 
Barrow 4J measures 70-80 feet in diameter and was probably dug by Ruddock in 1849 (Ten 
Years’ Diggings, 206). Barrow 5J, which is partially under a wall built circa 1900, measures 
32-36 feet in diameter, and was also probably opened by Ruddock (ibid, 207). 


LEAF-SHAPED FLINT ARROWHEAD SITE 63 
Near West Farm, Cawthorn SE 772891 
Found by C. Allen 1946 and drawn by R.H.H. 

TWO LEAF-SHAPED ARROWHEADS SITE 75 
From east of East Farm, Cawthorn SE 780890 
Two fine examples found by Mr. Jefferson 1925, and drawn by R.H.H. 

ROUND BARROW SITE 85 
About 4 mile east of East Farm, Cawthorn SE 784889 
Visible (1960) as a ploughed-down stony mound measuring 110-120 feet in diameter. 
ROUND BARROW SITE 95 
East Moor, Cawthorn SE 779894 
First noted by R.H.H. in 1946, when it measured 25-34 feet in diameter and 3-4 feet in height. 
ROUND BARROW SITE 105 
South-west of Camp D, Cawthorn SE 779898 


Mound 60 feet in diameter and 4 feet high, mutilated by the Army 1943-4. Four Middle 
Bronze Age cinerary urns are said to have been found in this barrow (Early Man, 84, and 
information from F. Elgee in 1939). 


ROUND BARROW SITE ty 
South of Camp A, Cawthorn SE 784899 
Mound 33 feet in diameter, surrounded by ditch, central well-like pit 6 feet deep. Condition 
rather poor when seen in 1960. This and other barrows in the vicinity of Cawthorn Camps 
were probably opened by J. Ruddock and T. Kendall in the middle of the last century (Ten 
Years’ Diggings, 206-7; Naturalist, 1905, 264-5). 

SMALL EARTHWORK SITE 123 
South-west of Camp A, Cawthorn SE 784900 
A small D-shaped mound of unknown use situated less than 200 feet from south-western 
corner of Camp A. Earlier Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheets described it as a ‘““Tumulus,”’ on the 
1930 Edition it is a ““Roman Outwork,” but the latest edition (SE 78 NE) omits a description. 
Condition fair when seen in 1960. 

COLD KELD or “ROMAN WELL” SITE 135 
North side of Sutherland Beck, Cawthorn SE 783905 
Situated below Cawthorn Camps, nearly 150 yards west of the present ford, is ‘‘a strong spring 
known locally as the Roman Well and no doubt the source of the water in Roman times”’ 
(Cawthorn 1926, 31). No old work is visible, the present surround being modern. The name 
Cold Keld meaning ‘the cold spring’ is a fairly common one in Yorkshire. 

ROUND BARROW SITE 145 
South east of Camp B, Cawthorn SE 788901 
Mound 30 feet in diameter and 2 feet 6 inches high when measured by R.H.H. in 1950. Site 
planted with conifers and barrow could not be located in 1960. Probably the mound from which 
Thomas Kendall obtained the remains of a La Tene chariot-burial in 1849, recorded by 
Mortimer (Forty Years’, 361; Naturalist, 1905, 265 and see Ant. Journ. XLI, 1961, 47). 
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SITES AND FINDS EAST OF CAWTHORN 


The following sites and finds are situated within | and 3 miles east, south-east 
and south of Cawthorn Camps and are of Roman or probably Roman date. 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
Haugh Rigg, Pickering parish SE 798895 


Several small embanked enclosures are known to have been built on Haugh Rigg, from about 
1 to 14 miles south-east of the Cawthorn Camps and of the probable line of the Roman road. 
These appear to have had roughly the same dimensions and the scanty dating evidence at 
present available points to the Roman period. The name Haugh Rigg may mean ‘the enclosure 
rigg’ from the Old English haga or Old Norse hagi. 


The site of the most northerly of this group of rectangular earthworks lies in the middle of 
an arable field north-west of Haugh Rigg Farm and is shown on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch 
sheet. No remains can be observed on the ground, but the site can be traced on an air- 
aes (AM No. 4154, dated 7th April, 1946). The approximate dimensions appear to be 
220 x 200 feet. 


During examination of the area in 1960 three small sherds (now in Scarborough Museum) 
were obtained from the ploughed surface. These are probably Romano-British and one 
fragment of grey ware may be from the Crambeck kilns. 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK (?) MAP II 
Haugh Rigg, Pickering parish SE 801888 


An air-photograph (AM No. 4123, dated 7th April, 1946) shows indications of a possible 
earthwork of similar dimensions to the last in an arable field south of Haugh Rigg Farm. 
No surface traces were observable, but in 1960 five fragments of Romano-British pottery were 
obtained from the area. 


One sherd was part of an out-bent rim of a small jar in a fine sandy light-grey ware (Fig. 10, 
No. 1), probably from the Crambeck (Pl. IV, Nos. 89-92) or Norton (Fig. 10, No. 5) kilns, 
a type having its origin in the 3rd century but falling into disuse by 370 A.D. There was also 
a small fragment of a rounded out-bent rim in calcite-gritted ware similar to that of a Cross- 
gates Type IE jar, which seems to have had a similar life to the previous vessel. The other 
small sherds were from walls of calcite-gritted and grey ware pots. Now in Scarborough 
Museum. 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
Haugh Rigg, Pickering parish SE 802886 


The remains of this enclosure are situated less than + mile south of the last site (see Ordnance 
Survey 6 inch sheet). Its condition remained fairly good during the period it was under pasture, 
but in 1952 the field was ploughed and the earthwork destroyed, although the ditches were still 
clearly visible in 1960. 


The enclosure was surveyed by R.H.H. in 1946 and found to measure 180 feet from east 
to west and 140 feet from north to south. The ditch was 28 feet wide and 2 feet deep, the 
rampart 30 feet wide and 3 feet high and the upcast 1 foot high. No trace of structure could be 
found and no surface finds were made apart from flint scrapers. 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
Near Queen’s Plantation, Nova Lodge, Pickering parish SE 795881 


A second series of three destroyed embanked enclosures occurs about 14 miles SSE of Caw- 
thorn Camps and the same distance east of the probable line of Wade’s Causeway. They are 
also only from about 4 to 1 mile south-west of the Haugh Rigg earthworks, from which they 
are separated by the deep and narrow ravine known as Gundale Slack. There appears to be 
an approximate similarity of size between both series. The Nova group are also in arable 
fields and have suffered destruction by farming activities. 


The Nova place name is an abbreviation of Nova Scotia, a transferred name of a type not 
infrequently adopted in the 17th and 18th centuries. Carthagena Cottage, another example, 
lies about | mile north. 


The site of the northernmost earthwork is in the field on the eastern side of the West Moor 
Road, adjacent to Queen’s Plantation. It appears to have been ploughed down during the 
1914-18 war and although it is distinctly visible on an air-photograph (AM No. 4067, dated 
7th April, 1946) nothing can be observed on the ground and no surface finds have been made. 
In dimensions it was approximately 200 feet square. 


The same air-photograph shows a somewhat larger rectangular mark in the same field and 
to the east of this site but no indications have been found on the surface. 
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RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
East of Nova Lodge, Pickering parish SE 795877 


The second of this group of earthworks lies about } mile south and is also in a field on the 
east side of West Moor Road. It measured approximately 200 feet from north to south and 
150 feet from east to west, but was destroyed at an earlier date than the first mentioned. 
Faint soil-mark traces could be observed in 1946, which were visible in the last-quoted air- 
photograph, but these had become obliterated before the site was last examined in 1957. 
No surface finds known. 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP If 
North of Nova Lodge, Pickering parish SE 792876 
This earthwork was situated in the field immediately north of Nova Lodge and was ploughed 
out at an early date. There are faint traces of a rectangular soil-mark on an air-photograph 
(AM No. 4123, dated 7th April, 1946) and a slight depression has been noted on the ground 
extending east-west parallel to and 50 yards from the plantation adjacent to the farmhouse 


BEEHIVE QUERN (NOT SHOWN ON MAP) 
Low Breckonbrough, Newton é SE 800903 
The farms of High and Low Breckonbrough are situated about 1 mile ENE of Cawthorn 
Camps. A beehive quern was found about 1940 in field to the west of farmhouse. There is 
little doubt that ‘Breckonbrough’ means ‘bracken hill,’ as also the similar name near Gilling 
East, N.R. (P.N.N.R. Y., 275): 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
High Blansby, Pickering SE 825877 
Traces of a further enclosure of roughly rectangular shape can be observed in an arable field 
west of High Blansby Farm, within the bounds of the medieval deer-park, about 14 miles 
south-east of the Haugh Rigg group of earthworks. The site is under the plough but the four 
corners of the ramparts could be discerned in 1961, the sides of the earthwork measuring 
between 210 and 280 feet. The site shows up clearly on an air-photograph (AM No. 4063, dated 
7th April, 1946). No finds have been recorded and surface examination has produced only a 
single flint scraper. 


ROMAN COIN MAP II 
Middleton Carr Lane, Middleton SE 779783 
Silver denarius of Vespasian found in field east of Middleton Carr Lane, Reference: Y.A.J., 
XXV, 82. 


BURIAL MAP II 
Howlgate Farm, Newton SE 822890 
_A Bronze Age barrow excavated by a Miss Redhead and party in 1934 produced a later 
Romano-British cist burial and pottery of the same period was present in the ditch infilling. 
The Bronze Age finds were confined to a beaker fragment. Present location of material: Castle 
Museum, York. 


SITES AND FINDS WEST OF CAWTHORN 


The following sites and finds, most of which have come to light during the 
period of the survey of Wade’s Causeway, are of Roman or probably Roman 
date and are situ: ted between 2 and 4 miles west and south-west of Cawthorn. 


SETTLEMENT SITE MAP II 
Old Pasture Field, Spaunton SE 721893 


Trial trenches excavated under the direction of R.H.H. in 1961 disclosed remains of stone 
buildings in the south-west corner of a field about 4 mile south-west of the village of Spaunton. 
Sherds of local Iron Age and Romano-British types present. Site to be examined fully at a 
later date. 


SETTLEMENT SITE MAP II 
Coopers Riccall Field, Hut:..n-le-Hole parish SE 717894 


Hut site excavated under the direction of R.H.H. in 1961 in field west of last site. Much pottery, 
including Crambeck Types 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8 and Signal Stations Type 26. Full report under 
preparation. Further pottery, iron-slag and bee-hive querns have been found in recent years in 
adjacent fields. Romano-British potsherds have also been obtained from the vicinity of 
Lingmoor Farm (SE 714883) since 1940. 


BURIAL MAP II 
Appleton Lane, Appleton-le-Moors SE 729822 


Skeleton in cist with Romano-British pot found in 1893. Now in Yorkshire Museum. Refs 
Gazetteer, 62; Y.A.J., XL, (1960), 310. Romano-British pottery has been found in the field 
to the south-west. 
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COIN MAP II 
Appleton-le-Moors SE 736880 


Ae ea of Gordian III (A.D. 238-44) found in village 1962. In possession of Mr. B. Frank 
962). 


POTTERY FINDS MAP II 
Spaunton Moor or Appleton Common, Appleton-le-Moors SE 720872, 723868 and 726861 


Rim of Signal Stations Type 26 pot found south-east of ploughed down cross-ridge dike 
(SE 720872) in 1957. Rim of Crambeck Type 1B bowl found (SE 723868) to south of last in 1944. 
During excavations in large round barrow (SE 726861) in 1947-48 base fragments of a 3rd or 
4th century type vessel were found immediately outside the stone kerb of the mound. 


SETTLEMENT SITE MAP II 
Sinnington Common, Sinnington SE 723854 


This site was discovered in 1962. Preliminary examination disclosed traces of cobbled paving 
and occupational debris including sherds of late 4th century vessels (Signal Stations Type 26 
and Crambeck Type 18). 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK | MAP II 
Spaunton Moor or Appleton Common, Spaunton SE 727861 


A small rectangular enclosure appears to have been situated a little east of the large round 
barrow (SE 726861) mentioned above. It is said to have been ploughed-down in 1914-18 war 
but traces of the banks are still visible on the ground and can be identified on an air-photograph 
(AM No. 3133, dated 1959). No finds reported, but site is probably of same class as the 
rectangular earthworks at Nova, Haugh Rigg and Levisham Moor (q.v.) 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORK MAP II 
Blackpark Lodge, Cropton SE 751906 


A further earthwork of the Nova or Haugh Rigg type is situated on the ridge at Blackpark 
Lodge. It consists of two portions—the main, almost square, enclosure with sides measuring 
182, 218, 210 and 190 feet and a somewhat larger rectangular ‘annex’ abutting the south side. 
The eee is in good condition but the ‘annex’ has been seriously ploughed-down. No finds 
are known. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ELLERON AND STAPE 
(STRIP-MAPS K and L) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


We can safely assume that Drake’s remarks (Eboracum, 35) “‘at the foot of the 
hill (Cawthorn Bank] began the road or causeway, very plain,” refer to the 
portion of the road which can still be discerned on Cawthorn Moor between 
K1 and K2. Unfortunately he gives no further details of its course northwards, 
although he found that “it pointed to the bay [Dunsley] aforesaid’”’ and he 
“traced it for several miles.”’ 


Hinderwell (Scarborough 1798, 15) informs us that from Cawthorn Camps 
“the road proceeds to Stopebeck (sic), which it crossed on the line of the Egton 
road ...and continues at a distance from the road, to a stone cross called Malo 
Cross, which it passes at about a distance of forty yards on the west of the 
cross.” 


Young states (Whitby 1817, 701) that after descending from the camps “‘we 
soon meet with some vestiges of it on the moor, and after losing it in some 
cultivated fields adjoining to a farm-house [possibly the now abandoned High 
Cawthorn], we find it beyond them in great perfection, running nearly in a 
straight line towards a hamlet named Stape; in descending to which it again 
becomes invisible, but is presently recovered on the other side [presumably of 
Stape Ford]. At Stape it crosses the present road between Pickering and Egton, 
and then running nearly parallel to that road, it passes by Mauley Cross, which 
is 175 feet to the right.” 


Codrington writes (Roman Roads 1903, 164) ‘‘on the [Cawthorn] Moor to 
the north of the beck, enough of the stones remain to mark the course of the 
road on the enclosures near Elleron Lodge.’ From Flamborough Rigg “‘the 
ridge is traceable across the fields to Stape, where, in the garth of the first house 
come to [Stape Farm], someof the paving remains, the rest having been taken 
up not many years ago. About 70 yards further on, near the [ Primitive Methodist ] 
chapel on the Stape road, the paving remains entire. There is no trace of the 
road across the steep valley of the Stape Beck; it possibly bent to the west, and 
crossed where the present road passes the beck. On the [Pickering] moor... 
the ridge is plain in the same straight line as before .. . and the paving is to be 
found a few inches below the turf. The road then [L12] turns slightly towards the 
east, and for about 300 yards the pavement is entire at about nine inches below 
the surface of the moor.” 


According to Miss M. K. Clark (Gazetteer, 40) the Ordnance Survey mark the 
road southwards as far as Thornaby (sic) House, “‘where it appears to be heading 
for Cawthorn Camps, on the old road leading that way between the camps, but 
this section, although in part covered by broad old tracks, has not got the 
obvious Roman construction, and a medieval road went in the direction.” 
Actually the Ordnance Survey indicate the course of the Roman road south- 
wards from near Elleron Lodge for a further 3 mile and additional evidence for 
this portion is given below under the PRESENT SURVEY. 


A further note by Miss Clark (ibid, 135) gives the information that “In a 
favourable light J.L.K. [Dr. John L. Kirk] has seen a ridge between the 
present tracks and Elleron Lodge coppice.” Elgee also reports (ibid, 40) that 
“The Stones of the pavement I have seen in the fields just west of Elleron 
Lodge below the camps.” 
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The current Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheets show the course of the Roman 
road on Strip-maps K and L continuously from K1 on Cawthorn Moor north- 
wards with the exception of the following short lengths: from K4 to K5, between 
near Elleron Lodge and Thornsby House and from L9 to LI1 at Stape. 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 
The country traversed by the Roman road on Strip-maps K and L offers no 
serious problems to the road-surveyor and engineer. It is obvious that an align- 
men was chosen which was based upon points situated beyond these Strip-maps 
at the north-western angle of Camp D at Cawthorn (altitude 650 feet) and at 
M1 near Mauley Cross on Pickering Moor (altitude 825 feet). This was first 
observed by Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 163). Only two important diver- 
gences from this alignment were made: 
(1) the descent of Cawthorn Bank and the Sutherland Beck crossing. 
(2) the crossing of the Stape Beck. 
The first of these, which is chiefly shown on Strip-map J, has already been 
described. 

The hollow-ways fanning out from the Sutherland Beck ford at J10 have . 
already received mention. These begin to peter out as the tracks ascend Cawthorn 
Moor and the Roman agger appears (1961) in a mutilated condition at K1. 
Between this point and K2, where it enters a pasture, some of the metalling and 
kerbstones were removed by Keeper J. Miller in 1937-39. In the pasture, 
between K2 and K3, all traces have been completely obliterated by the plough 
and much of the stone has undoubtedly been used in the field-wall, although 
Mr. F. Ellerker can confirm that he found a layer of stones on the line, at a 
depth of 9 inches below the surface during drain operations in 1952. Previously 
the course was visible to R.H.H. in 1946 as a dark line in the grass. 

Immediately west of Elleron Lodge many stones were removed from the line 
of the road during the construction of the tennis court in 1960. 

In the fields between Elleron Lodge and Thornsby House, K4 to KS, the course 
is not shown by the Ordnance Survey and no trace has been found during the 
present survey. However an air-photograph (AM No. 4193, dated 7th April, 
1946) shows a distinct change in vegetation colour on the line of the road 
through the overgrown plantation between K5 and K6, although nothing definite 
could be observed on the ground in 1961. 

Adjacent to the plantation, in the north-west corner of a ploughed field, 
between K6 and K7, a scatter of stones and the last remnants of the lighter soil 
from the ridge of the road was clearly visible in 1961. Despite several examina- 
tions of the next long field, from K7 to K8, no trace of the road has been found. 
Stone is much scattered over this field but no regular pattern has been disting- 
uished, although the Ordnance Survey 6 inch Sheet 75 for 1854 shows a short 
length of embankment to the north and south of K8. 

In the plantation between K8 and K9 nothing has been discovered but in 
1946 R.H.H. noted large stones in the bank on the south side of the Peat Road 
at K9. On the north side of the Peat Road the line of Wade’s Causeway enters 
rough swampy enclosures but it is not until the conifer plantation is reached at 
K10 that signs of the road appear. For a length of about 500 feet the embank- 
ment is clearly visible, as the road begins to rise slightly on Flamborough Rigg, 
and is shown on the current Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet. Section K was made 
in the plantation, see under CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS below. 

In the cultivated field beyond the plantation, between K11 and L1, nothing 
was observed on the ground in 1961 apart from a number of large stones recently 
placed in the hedge-bank at K11, but an air-photograph (AM No. 3154, dated 
7th April, 1946) shows a distinct dark mark on the line of the road and in 1947 
R.H.H. noted a brown soil line visible after ploughing. 
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The next field to the north was in a rough and untilled condition in 1946-7 
and the embankment of the road was found to be in good preservation between 
LI and L2. It was a clearly defined ridge, 18 feet wide and from 12 to 24 inches 
high, with many stones exposed. In January 1953 R.H.H. was informed by 
Mr. C. Moor, of the North Riding Agricultural Executive Committee, that this 
enclosure had been ploughed. Upon inspection it was found that the brown soil 
of the agger had been exposed and contrasted strongly with the black peaty 
soil of the surrounding field. A certain amount of stone was present but several 
large slabs had been removed to the base of the adjacent turf-walls. The tractor- 
driver who had ploughed this rough field remarked that the only dry portion of 
an otherwise boggy plot was the site of the road. 

In the narrow plantation between L2 and L3 a fragment of the embankment 
18 feet wide and from 12 to 24 inches high still remained in 1961, but northwards 
to the Stape Road almost every trace of the Roman road seems to have disap- 
peared. However, an air-photograph (AM No. 3194, dated 7th April, 1946) 
discloses a faint mark across the fields from L3 to L6 and in the corner of the 
field between L4 and LS a trace of the ridge was noted by R.H.H. in 1946. 
Mr. F. Holliday of Flamborough Rigg Farm informed R.H.H. that, with the 
help of his father, he removed much stone from the line of the road in the field 
between L5 and L6 in about the year 1900. Upright slabs up to 24 inches in 
width are said to have damaged the plough and the ridge can still be found 
when horse-ploughing or after heavy rain, when water stands on both sides of 
the destroyed embankment. 

The name Flamborough Rigg, which is given to the low wide ridge of land 
between the ‘slacks’ of Cold Keld and Stape Beck, is of interest, but in the absence 
of earlier forms than that of Fleamer Rigg (Greenwood’s Map) in 1817, no 
satisfactory origin can be suggested, Flamborough, E.R., is from ‘Flein’s 
fortification’ or ‘fort on the promontory’ (P.N.E.R.Y., 106), but there is no 
earthwork on Flamborough Rigg to support a burh name. The hamlet of Stape 
may derive its name from the dialect stape ‘to tilt, to incline’ (D.N.R. D.,. 127) 
or from Old English stape ‘a step, stepping-stone.’ 

To the west of Stape Head Farm between L7 and L8, the ridge of the road was 
ploughed out by Mr. Eddar in 1920. The embankment is no longer visible 
between L8 and L9, where it passed close to Stape Farm and the disused Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, but it was noted by Codrington (see above) and is shown on 
the 1854 Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet 75. By continuing on the same alignment 
for about 100 feet the present Stape Road is reached opposite the former 
Mission Room (L10). From this point to the ford over the Stape Beck, near the 
former ‘Hare and Hounds’ Public House, the Roman road must have used the 
same line as the modern road, a change of alignment being necessary at L10 
to avoid crossing the Stape Beck Valley where it is particularly steep-sided. 

At L11, immediately to the east of the ford, stones can be discerned faintly 
as the road climbs the slope towards Mauley Cross, a little to the east of the 
rough roadway leading to Egton. Several old hollow-ways and recent (1954) 
Forestry Commission ploughing left little to be seen when last examined in 1959. 
Between L12 and L13 the road appears to have been destroyed by old trackways, 
but a slight indication of the agger can be made out from L13 to M1, where the 
Forestry Commission have refrained from ploughing the line of the road, 
although stones were removed in the intakes between L14 and M2 circa 1900 
(Home 1915, 57). 

Less than 100 yards west of the Roman road at L14 is the well-known land- 
mark of Mauley Cross alongside the old trackway to Whitby, which diverges 
from the old Egton road and proceeds north-east via Brown Howe, Wardle 
Rigg and Simon Howe. It is near this point where Wade’s Causeway reaches 
its highest altitude (825 feet). 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The earliest information on the construction of Wade’s Causeway is given by 
Drake (Eboracum, 35) and his remarks appear to refer to the length between 
Sutherland Beck and Stape. He found that ‘The Causeway is just twelve feet 
broad, paved with flint pebbles, some of them very large, and in many places it is 
as firm as it was the first day.” “‘In some place the agger is above three feet raised 
from the surface.” Drake also adds the information that he found a milestone in 
the midst of the causeway to the north of Cawthorn Camps. Drake appears 
to have under-estimated the width of the road and the milestone he mentions 
has not been reported by later writers. 
Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) gives some brief details of the road near 
Mauley Cross, between L14 and M2, where it appears to have been destroyed 
in the formation of intakes almost immediately afterwards. He states that ‘‘for 
about 300 yards the pavement is entire at about nine inches below the surface 
of the moor. It is 17 feet wide, and on each side are ditches.”” Home (1915, 57-8), 
who in 1905 found this length recently destroyed, noted that it was composed of 
large odd-shaped stones averaging about a foot in width. 


SECTION K (Fig. 1) 
In plantation on Flamborough Rigg, near Stape SE 789923 


The best preserved stretch of Wade’s Causeway south of Wheeldale Moor is the length between 
K10 and K11, in a conifer plantation on Flamborough Rigg. The excavation of a section 
across the road was undertaken by Peter Cook and R.H.H. in 1946 but its completion was 
prevented by the presence of larch trees. However, information obtained from the trenches, 
together with observations and probing at and near this point, provide the following details: 
A cambered foundation layer of hard sandy soil and gravel, with a few stones at the base: 
rests upon a 2 inch band of black soil, presumably the original land surface. Below this is the 
undisturbed subsoil of yellow shale. The foundation deposit is 12 to 18 inches thick and about 
22 feet wide and a layer of small sandstone slabs provides the metalling. The latter, which is 
about 18 feet wide and much disturbed by tree-roots, consists of stones usually 3 or 4 inches 
thick and from 7 to 12 inches wide. No signs of the original surface layer of the road was noted, 
but the slab-metalling is now partially covered with a few inches of humus and conifer needles. 
The embankment is bounded by shallow wide ditches which are today only 6 to 9 inches 
deep and about 8 to 9 feet wide. The section through the north-west ditch disclosed the following 
sequence: 
Humus with conifer needles—6 inches. 
Sandy silt—3 inches. 
Black silt—8 to 9 inches. 
Undisturbed yellow shale. 
The original depth of the ditch was probably little more than 12 to 15 inches. A large slab, 
18 x 14 x 2 inches was found on the base of the embankment side of the ditch and is probably 
a fallen kerb-stone. 
On the south-east side of the embankment, a little to the north of section K is a continuous 
line of kerbstones 8 feet in length and obviously in situ. These consist of roughly rectangular 
blocks about 9 inches wide, five measuring 16 inches and one 9 inches in length. 


SUMMARY 
The Roman road as shown on strip-maps K and L was constructed as follows: 


1 A foundation layer of gravel and subsoil from 18 to 22 feet wide and 
about 12 to 18 inches thick was laid on the original surface. 


2 A metalled layer of sandstone slabs, 17 to 18 feet wide, with kerbstones 
of upright slabs or rectangular blocks, was placed on the foundation 
layer. 


3 No traces of a surface layer have been observed but a covering of gravel 
is probable. 


4 Shallow ditches abut the embankment and probably provided some 
of the foundation material. 
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ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 


FLINT ARROWHEAD SITE 1k 
Near Roman road, Cawthorn Moor, Cawthorn SE 784908 
Type unknown; collected by Lewis G. Rowland. 

SMALL FLINT SPEARHEAD SITE 2k 
Near Roman road, Flamborough Rigg, Pickering SE 788922 


Small barbed spearhead, one barb broken; found by T. W. Smithson 1952. Now in Scarborough 
Museum. 


OLD WIFE’S WELL SITE 1. 
Near Roman road, Pickering Moor SE 794940 


Situated 250 yards north-east of former ‘“‘Hare and Hounds,” Stape, between Roman road 
and present rough road to Egton. The coverstone, a rather poor and uneven slab, bears the 
roughly incised name NATTIE FONTEN. The origin of this inscription is unknown and the 
local name is the Old Wife’s Well (the Roman road being known as the Old Wife’s Trod, see 
CHAPTER II). ‘Nattie’ may be from the Old Norse naut or the Old English neat both of 
which mean ‘cattle,’ but the word ‘fountain’ from the Old French fontein is not in use in 
north-east Yorkshire. 


MAULEY CROSS SITE 2. 
Near Roman road, Pickering Moor SE 797943 


A large free-armed cross standing in a prominent position alongside the old trackway leading 
to Whitby via Goathland. It is named after and presumably marks the boundary of the lands 
of the de Mauley family of Mulgrave Castle. The Malo Cross, 44 miles east, near Saltersgate, 
has the same origin. 


ROMANO-BRITISH POT SITE 3. 
Alongside Roman road, near Mauley Cross, Pickering Moor SE 797944 


This is one of the few finds of pottery from alongside or near the line of Wade’s Causeway. 
It was made after Forestry Commission ploughing in 1956, when a visitor from London 
discovered a fragmentary vessel which he subsequently gave to the late R. W. Crosland. 
The latter together with Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard and R.H.H. made an unproductive search of 
the area for further fragments and possible associated finds. The site was 50 yards from 
Mauley Cross and close to the east side of the line of the Roman road. 


The vessel (Fig. 10, No. 14) is a small globular jar about 4 inches in diameter across the 
rim, in a coarse sandy light brownish ware with a dark brown, almost black exterior. It is 
decorated with a narrow band of burnished lines around the neck, a deep and roughly incised 
groove around the shoulder and below this is a band of burnished loops, followed by a narrow 
burnished zone. The lower portion of the pot is completely missing, but a fragment of wall 
shows a stump which is presumably part of a loop handle. No east Yorkshire kiln is known to 
have produced this ware and the vessel can only be tentatively dated to the 2nd century. 
It has been presented to the Scarborough Museum (No. 233. 62). 


MESOLITHIC FLINT SITE SITE 4¢ 
Near Mauley Cross, Pickering Moor SE 796945 


This extensive and prolific flint site bisected by the Roman road and occupying an area said 
to measure 1,200 feet by 400 feet, was first noted in 1905 (Horne 1915, 58), shortly after the 
intakes had been put into cultivation. A large number of implements and flakes have been 
obtained since the Forestry Commission deep-ploughed the area in 1956. Mrs J. Gibbs-Smith 
of Gilling East has collected about 300 microliths (Gibbs-Smith 1960). 


RECTANGULAR EARTHWORKS MAP II 
Levisham Moor, Levisham SE 8392 


Several rectangular embarked enclosures of the Haugh Rigg and Nova character (CHAPTER 
VI) are situated on Levisham Moor 24 to 3 miles east of the line of Wade’s Causeway, from 
which they are separated by the deep and narrow Newton Dale. The Levisham Moor enclo- 
sures, which are associated with linear earthworks, are being investigated by the Scarborough 
and District Archaeological Society under the direction of Mr. F. C. Rimington. The results 
of these excavations will be published in a report in the present series but it can be stated 
briefly that the evidence of the finds made to date points to occupation in the Ist century A.D 
and possibly earlier. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


KEYS BECK AND WHEELDALE 
(STRIP-MAPS M and N) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Hinderwell (Scarborough 1798, 15) reports that Wade’s Causeway “‘runs north- 
ward to Keys-beck [from Mauley Cross], which it crosses about sixty yards east 
of the Egton road, and pursues the northerly direction until it crosses Wheeldale- 
beck, at the point of junction of that beck and Keys-beck, whence it passes by 
the Hunt-house.” 

It is necessary at this point to refer to the variety of names applied to Wheeldale 
Beck. The upper part of the stream to its junction with Keys Beck is described 
by the Ordnance Survey as Rutmoor Beck. Below its junction with Wheeldale 
Gill to Beck Hole it is known as West Beck but below Beck Hole it becomes the 
Murk Esk. 

In his account of the road, Young (Whitby 1817, 701) says that the road from 
Mauley Cross “‘very perceptible except in a few spots for several miles; descend- 
ing a gently sloping hill, passing through a small enclosure near a house [pre- 
sumably Keys Beck House] on the Egton road. After crossing Wheeldale Beck, 
and rising on the opposite moor, where the Egton road diverges from it to the 
left.”” Young’s map (ibid, frontispiece) is correct in showing the relative positions 
of the Egton Road and Wade’s Causeway near the Wheeldale Beck crossing. 
Knox’s Map published in 1821 places the Roman road to the east of the Egton 
road over the entire route from Stape northwards and overlooks the double 
intersection near the Wheeldale Beck crossing. 

Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) informs us that the paving of the road 
has been removed to build enclosure walls at Keys Beck but that the ridge can 
be traced in the enclosures near Keys Beck Lodge and for 4 mile across the moor 
beyond the Keys Beck House intakes, where the road points to a ford across 
Wheeldale Beck at its junction with Keys Beck. ““Over Wheeldale Moor the 
course of the road can be traced, and the paving is to be found a few inches 
below the surface for about half-a-mile.”’ 

On Pickering and Wheeldale Moors, the Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheets show 
the course of the Roman road continuously, except for short gaps north of the 
Keys Beck crossing, M7 to M10, and at the approach to the Wheeldale Beck 
ford, M12 to N2. 

Margary (Roman Roads 1957, 157) states that at first the Goathland trackway 
marks the course of the Roman road from Stape, but near Keys Beck House 
the latter lies upon an independent parallel line through the fields below the 
house where it is marked by a wall and then, in the Forestry Commission’s 
plantation by an unploughed strip. The trackway referred to by Margary is the 
old Egton Road, which, although it almost coincides with the Roman road 
for nearly 100 yards near Mauley Cross, it actually maintains a separate and 
roughly parallel course for the entire route from Stape northwards. The Goath- 
land track diverges from the Egton Road near Mauley Cross and adopting a 
more easterly course, passes Wardle Rigg and Simon Howe Rigg. 

THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 

The precise course of the Roman road over Pickering and Wheeldale Moors 
is known almost completely, but it is only on the latter than substantial remains 
can be seen today. Apart from the crossings of Keys Beck and Rutmoor Beck, 
neither of which presents any great difficult, the route is topographically simple. 
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In the Forestry Commission plantation at M1, a new alignment is adopted, 
terminating at a point beyond M12 and probably at the approach to the Rutmoor 
Beck crossing, at or near Nl. Between M1 and M2 little can be seen of the 
embankment of the road, apart from an unploughed strip in a recently-planted 
plot of conifers and no traces are visible on the ground in the enclosure between 
M2 and M3. However air-photographs (AM Nos. 3194 and 4193, dated 7th 
April 1946) clearly indicate the course of the road between M1 and M3. 

Immediately east of Keys Beck Lodge, a ruin since 1947, the embankment is 
still discernible in the small enclosure between M3 and M4, although it was 
ploughed down in 1910-18 and again in 1939-45. A faint line can be observed 
on an air-photograph (AM No. 4193) in the adjoining field from M4 to MS. 
After a short gap the line of the road is taken up by a wall from M6 to M7, where 
its presence was confirmed by the farmer, Mr. Allinson, in 1947. 

At the crossing of the Keys Beck at M7 there is no trace of the road and it is 
not until the field below the former Keys Beck House (demolished 1958) is 
reached that the course of the road can be regained. In this enclosure stones were 
ploughed out on the line M8-M9 in 1940-49 by Mr. Allinson, the tenant of 
Keys Beck House, and a faint trace can be seen on an air-photograph (AM 
No. 4193). Between M9 and M10 a field-wall marks the course, together with a 
little strip of disused lane. 


Nearly 4+ mile west of the road at M10 is a small prominent hill known as 
Trigger Castle, a name derived from an 18th century shooting house of which 
slight traces remain. The first element in Keys Beck is from the Old Norse kjoss, 
‘a small valley or recess.’ 


At M10 the line of the road enters a Forestry Commission plantation, pre- 
viously open moorland but ploughed in 1954. The embankment of the road which 
was visible for the greater part of 4 mile between M10 and M12, was destroyed 
by the ploughing. Following local protests the Forestry Commission have left 
the course of the road unplanted but the ridge is almost indistinguishable and, 
as very little stone was disclosed by the ploughing, it would appear to have been 
previously robbed of its metalling. 


From the Keys Beck crossing at M7 to M11 the alignment adopted at M1 
has been modified by a shallow loop to the east, which has resulted in a slightly 
lower line than that of the direct alignment, but it does not appear to offer 
any further advantage. It is interesting to note that the present rough highway 
to Egton (the Keys Beck Road), follows a parallel line about 100-200 yards 
west of the Roman road, on higher and drier ground. 

In the + mile between M12 and the Rutmoor Beck crossing at N2, no trace of 
Wade’s Causeway has been discovered. It is presumed that the alignment was 
maintained to a point at or near N1 and then a sharp turn to the north-west was 
made to bring the road to a right-angular crossing of the Rutmoor Beck. 
The present Egton Road crosses the line of the Roman road near N2 but fords 
the Keys Beck at its junction with the Rutmoor Beck before crossing the latter 
by a second ford. The Roman change of alignment obviated this double crossing 
of the streams. 

The first element in the name Wheeldale is from the Old English Aweal 
‘a wheel’ and is obviously derived from the arc-shaped course of the valley 
(P.N.N.R. Y., 131). Rutmoor or Rudmoor is from the Old Norse rotinn and myrr, 
‘the rotten bog.’ The length of Roman road on Wheeldale Moor is known locally 
as the Skivick, a name preserved in the Skivick Crag (Ordnance Survey 6 inch), 
a rocky outcrop overlooking Wheeldale Lodge. The first element may be 
from the Old Norse skeid ‘a track, a racecourse’ (E.P.N.S., II, 124) and the 
second from vik, ‘a nook in the hills.’ 
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From the Rutmoo1 Beck crossing place Wade’s Causeway was laid out on a 
new alignment terminating about | mile NNE, at N18, just beyond the beginning 
of the descent to Wheeldale Gill. At first a divergence to the west of this line was 
necessary to bring the northern approach to Rutmoor Beck to a favourable 
position for a right-angular crossing and it is not until the point N6 is reached 
that the alignment is more strictly observed. 


The old Egton Road re-crosses the Roman road at N4 and climbs higher on 
to the moor before descending to cross Wheeldale Gill at a point } mile west 
of the Roman crossing at OS. The older road keeps to a lower line but the Egton 
Road has the advantage of a drier course, although its crossing-place of the gill 
involves steeper gradients and acute bends. 


The entire length of the Roman road on Wheeldale Moor, a distance of 
14 miles, is under the guardianship of the Ministry of Works and it is one of 
the few place in Britain where the excavated remains of a Roman highway is 
open to view. Wheeldale Moor is the property of the Duchy of Lancaster but 
Miss E. Patterson of Ghyll View, near Hunt House on the opposite side of 
Wheeldale, has been authorized to issue free tickets to those wishing to inspect 
the road. 


From Rutmoor Beck to the entrance to the enclosures at O1 the slab-metalling 
has been exposed by the removal of the thin peaty soil and the moorland plant 
cover. A brief but interesting comment on the condition of the road before this 
operation was commenced is given by Canon A. E. V. Austen, who visited 
Wheeldale Moor in 1903. He states (81st R.W.L.P.S., 1903, 12) that it is*‘ for 
the most part overgrown with heather and covered with soil to a depth of six 
inches to a foot; but here and there the surface appears and the edging stones 
can often be seen when the rest of the road is hidden; while in places where small 
streams have cut through the moor, a complete section of both surface and 
edging stones can be traced, in width about sixteen feet.” 


The process of uncovering the road was undertaken by the late Mr. James 
Patterson on behalf of the Ministry (then Office of Works) between 1912 and 
1920. We were informed by Mr. Patterson that during his work on the road he 
discovered no pottery or coins and apart from the human remains in the roadside 
cist (Site 3N, see below), the only relic found was a horse-shoe of non-Roman type. 
From 1920 the remains of the road have been maintained and protected from 
encroaching vegetation and erosion, a man being employed by the Ministry 
for this purpose. During the 1939-45 War, a period of neglect and the misuse 
of the road by military vehicles caused considerable damage, particularly 
to the culverts, but this has to a great extent been made good by judicious 
reconstruction. 


Between Rutmoor Beck and the gateway at N17 the presence of a number of 
culverts, listed below under CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS, attest the 
drainage difficulties met with in traversing this stretch of moor. Immediately 
before this gateway two roadside burial cists occur and a brief report on these 
is included below under ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS. 


Shortly after passing the gateway at N17 the Roman road, which has reached 
a height of 650 feet, begins the descent to Wheeldale Gill. From the commence- 
ment of its downhill course to beyond the change of alignment at N18 the road 
resembles the stony bed of a torrent and it is obvious that this has been its 
natural condition during heavy rains. Great boulders of sandstone outcrop 
protrude well above the present uneven surface, especially on the east side of the 
road. 


PLATE I. WHEELDALE MOOR 


B. The Roman road between Nb and N6 with well-preserved slab metalling 
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PLATE Il.. WHEELDALE MOOR 


A. The Roman road looking north-east between NiO and N11. 


Note the pronounced camber 


B. Culvert N16, the south-east end 


Facing page 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 


Referring to the road near Keys Beck Lodge (M2-M7) Codrington (Roman 
Roads 1903, 165) says that ‘““The pavement was described by a man who saw it 
taken up about 25 years ago, as of flat stones gathered from the moor, laid close 
and fitted together, the outside row in each side being set upright as a kerb. 
This entirely agrees with the paving which now remains.” 


Other writers offer little information on this length and it is also remarkable 
that the portion of the road maintained by the Ministry of Works has been 
poorly recorded. The Elgees (Arch. Yorks., 138) describe the road as a pavement 
of flat slabs resting upon a layer of gravel or rubbish and that the interstices 
between the slabs were filled with gravel or earth. The pavement was often kept 
in position by flat kerb-stones set on edge and culverts and side-gutters were to 
be seen. A width of 16 to 17 feet is quoted. 


SECTIONS Na-Np ON WHEELDALE MOOR (Fig. 2) 


The data for these sections has been obtained during the present survey without 
deliberate excavation and consequent damage to the road, as this action was 
found unnecessary. At a number of points, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the culverts, the road has been completely destroyed, chiefly by erosion. A study 
of the sections exposed at these places, both at the time (1946) when the war-time 
damage to the road was being made good and more recently in 1962, has provided 
the evidence for the figured sections. 


SECTION Na (Fig. 2) 
Near Rutmoor Beck crossing, between Culverts N3 and N4 SE 802971 


The foundation layer is a slightly cambered ridge of soft yellow sand and shaley gravel about 
12 to 18 inches thick. Upon this layer is stone metalling, consisting of slabs of sandstone, one 
measuring 16 x 10 x 3 inches on the north-west side, and others 22 x 12 x 2 inches and 25 x 16 x 3 
inches towards the south-west, with a scattering of rubble, including fragments 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter, as well small angular pieces of dogger ironstone. Many of the larger slabs in this 
portion of the road have measurements which approximate to 20 x 20 x 3 inches. On the 
north-west side of the metalling is a kerbstone measuring 12 x 12 x 3 inches set on edge. One 
nearby kerbstone measured 22 x 12 x 3 inches but the average size was nearer 12 x 12 x 3 inches. 
The kerb on the south-east edge is missing but the overall width of the metalling could be 
estimated at 194 feet. 


SECTION Ns (Fig. 2) 
North-east of the intersection of the Egton Road with Wade’s Causeway SE 803972 


A cambered ridge of soft yellow sand and shaly gravel about 12 to 15 inches thick represents 
the foundation layer. Upon this a layer of sandstone slabs has been laid. These slabs are 
chiefly large, with examples measuring 20 x 15 x 3 inches, 18 x 17 x 4 inches and 19 x 15x 4 
inches but with smaller pieces towards the south-east side. This metalling with its kerb measures 
19 feet in width, but the kerbstones are missing on the south-east side. The thin upright kerb- 
stone on the north-west measures 18 x 17 x 2 inches and is one-third buried in the foundation 
layer. The interstices between the slabs of the metalling are filled with gravel and small stones, 
probably the remains of the surface layer of the road. 


Between this section and Culvert N6, the exposed layer of slab metalling is in very good 
condition, with stones which approximate to very similar dimensions. A random selection of 
these slabs produced the following measurements: 22 x 17 x 3 inches, 20 x 19 x 4 inches, 
20 x 18 x 3 inches, 28 x 17 x 3 inches, 20 x 12 x 3 inches, 17 x 12 x 4 inches. The kerb on the 
north-west side of the metalling which is also in good order along this length of the road, is 
formed from thin slabs, usually between 12 to 24 inches long, embedded in the edge of the 
5 a overall width of metalling and kerbs ranges between 17 feet 8 inches and 19 feet 

inches. 


SECTION Nc (Fig. 2) 

North-east of Culvert N12 SE 807979 
The foundation layer is a cambered ridge of soft sandy soil and yellow shale from 9 to 18 inches 
thick. A layer of large flat sandstone slabs has been laid upon this to a width of 18 feet 5 inches 
but no definite signs of kerbstones could be observed. The slabs measure from 2 to 5 inches 
in thickness and the larger examples are 62, 36, 30 and 28 inches long. Fragments of dogger 
ironstone were also noted in the metalling. 
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SECTION Nob (Fig. 2) 

South-west of Culvert N14 and near divergence of Wheeldale Lodge path SE 808981 
At this section the cambered ridge of the foundation layer consists of brown shaly gravel from 
12 to 18 inches high. It is covered with metalling of large thin sandstone slabs with smaller 
fragments in the interstices. The larger stones measure 31, 26, 25, 24, 19 and 16 inches in length 
and are 3 or 4 inches thick. Kerbstones are present on both sides of the slab layer. The north- 
west kerbstone is a squarish block measuring 9 x 10 inches and the south-east stone is an 
upright slab measuring 16 x 4 inches. Both kerbstones are half embedded into the foundation 
layer. The overall width of the metalling and kerbs is 18 feet. 

SECTION Oa (Fig. 4) 

This, the final cross-section on Wheeldale Moor, is described in CHAPTER IX. 


CULVERTS ON WHEELDALE MOOR 

A series of small culverts and probable sites of former culverts is to be found 
crossing the Roman road on Wheeldale Moor, between the crossing of Rutmoor 
Beck (N2) and the gateway at N17, a distance of about | mile. A number of 
these exhibit traces of original work and others have been completely or partially 
reconstructed. The method of construction appears to have been to form a 
rectangular-sections covered drain by using upright slabs of stone for the sides, 
large flat slabs for the cover stones and a layer of smaller flat stones for the base. 
The internal width is in the neighbourhood of 15-17 inches. Short open stone- 
lined drains were constructed at the end of the culverts. Further details of 
individual culverts are given in the following list, in which the culverts are 
placed in order from south-west to north-east. This information was brought 
up to date in 1962. 


CULVERT N3 

Sod Fold Slack, near the Rutmoor Beck crossing tk 

A deep gully with a short length of Roman road washed away. Possible traces of an original 
culvert on northern edge of the little beck in the form of upright slabs of sandstone. 
CULVERT N4 

About 75 yards south-west of Egton Road intersection at N5 

A similar deep gully with a washed-out length of road. No traces of a culvert but a possible site. 
CULVERT N6 

Nearly 300 yards north-east of Egton Road intersection at N5 

Several large upright stone slabs situated 6 feet north-east of the present rill crossing the cause- 
way are possibly the remnants of an original culvert at this point. There are also several 
large flat stones which may have been coverstones of a culvert. 

CULVERT N8 

Nearly 300 yards north-east of Culvert N6 

A 7 feet deep gully cuts the road at this point. The present drain is modern and there are no 
apparent traces of an original culvert, but the site is probable. 


CULVERT N9 

About 60 yards north-east of Culvert N8 

A 6 feet deep gully across the embankment but there are no signs of an early culvert although 
it is a probable site. 


CULVERT N10 

About 70 yards north-east of Culvert N9 

At present this is an open drain lined with large stone slabs set upon edge and probably 
in situ. The larger slabs measure 44 x 22 x 12 inches, 24 x 20 x 5 inches and 18 x 14 x 6 inches 
and the width of the drain between the uprights is 16 or 17 inches. In 1939 several covering 
stones were in place (see Photo. Record No. 25) but these have disappeared. 

CULVERT N11 

Nearly 200 yards north-east of Culvert N10 — ee 

It appears probable that the existing rill crossing the road is 5 feet south-west of the original 
culvert of which 3 upright stone slabs remain in situ. 

CULVERT N12 

About 40 yards north-east of Culvert N11 and immediately south-west of Section NC 

Recent restoration with no traces of an original culvert but it is a probable site. 

CULVERT N13 


About 70 yards north-east of Culvert 12 
As last. 
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CULVERT N14 
Immediately south-west of divergence of Wheeldale Lodge path; north-east of Section Nod 
As Culvert N12. 


CULVERT N15 
About 70 yards north-east of Culvert N14 
As Culvert N12. 


CULVERT N16 (Plate IIs) 

About 120 yards north-east of Culvert N15 and 120 yards south-west of Gate at N17 

The most impressive of the series. A well-restored culvert 17 feet 6 inches long formed by a 
double row of upright slabs with a covering of large flat stones and a floor of smaller slabs. 
Open drains at both ends constructed with rectangular blocks on sides and small flat slabs on 
bottom. The north-west drain is 5 feet 6 inches long and 15 inches wide. The south-east drain 
is 6 feet long, 15 inches wide and 7 to 8 inches high. 


SUMMARY 
The constructional features of the Roman road on Strip-maps M and N can 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


1 <A cambered foundation layer of gravel and sand from 18 to: 22 feet 
wide and between 9 and 18 inches thick. 

2 A metalled layer of sandstone slabs with kerbstones of upright slabs 
(although rectangular blocks were occasionally used on the kerb) 
rests upon the foundation layer. Overall width varies between 17 feet 
8 inches and 19 feet 11 inches. 

3 Traces of a surface layer of gravel and small stones was noted. 

4 Small stone culverts were used to carry surface water across the road. 

5 No shallow ditches were found parallel to the road as at Section K. 


ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 


FLINT ARROWHEAD SITE 1m 
Roman road near Mauley Cross, Pickering Moor SE 797945 
Type unknown; collected by Lewis G. Rowland. 

FLINT ARROWHEAD SITE 1N 
Esp Rigg, Pickering Moor SE 805967 
Type unknown; collected by Lewis G. Rowland. 

CAIRN WITH INSCRIBED STONE SITE 2N 
Skivick Crag, Wheeldale Moor, Egton SE 809982 


Situated near the rocky outcrops overlooking Wheeldale. Roughly shaped, 14 to 19 feet in 
diameter, | foot 6 inches high, with recently-added heap of boulders. Contains rectangular 
stone slab, measuring 27 to 28 inches x 21 to 19 inches x 6 inches, with inscription commemo- 
rating the burial-place of a dog “‘Satyr’’ in September 1849. 


STONE CIST (Fig. 3) SITE 3N 
Roman road, Wheeldale Moor,Egton SE 809982 
Two cists are situated on the edge of the Roman road only a few feet apart (Plate IIIA). Both 
were found by Mr. J. Patterson during the exposure of the slab metalling and, in conversation, 
he stated that there were actually three cists in this locality, but a third has not been found 
during the present survey. It is possible that the curious formation of stones at Site 5N (see 
below) was identified by Mr. Patterson as a cist. 

Cist 3N (Plate IIIB) is situated on the north-west edge of the embankment of the road, 
38 feet south of the stone-wall at N17 and near a stone beeld. A cover stone was present when 
the cist was examined by Mr. Patterson in the 1920’s, but was missing when the site was first 
noted by R.H.H. in 1937. The structure is roughly lozenge-shape, measuring 66 x 37 inches 
and is formed from five embedded sandstone slabs all of which were probably kerbstones of 
the road. The stones measure as follows: 

A A large slab on edge, tilted inwards, 41 inches long, 4 to 5 inches thick, maximum 
height above present ground level 16 inches, penetrates 14 inches horizontally into 
road metalling. 

Large thick lab, tilted slightly inwards, 28 inches long, 9 inches thick, 10 inches high, 
also penetrates into the slab metalling of the road. 

Thick slab, upright, 23 inches long, 6 inches thick, 7 inches high. 

Small slab, 14 inches long, 7 inches thick. 

Thick slab, tilted slightly inwards, 26 inches long, 8 inches thick, 9 to 10 inches high. 

Miss E. Patterson informs us that her father found a small contracted skeleton in this cist, 
which he did not remove. Unfortunately this disappeared before 1937. 
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STONE CIST (Fig. 3) - SITE 4n 
Roman road, Wheeldale Moor, Egton SE 809984 


A second cist is situated in a similar position a few yards north-east of site 3N and 21 feet south 
of the stone wall at N17. It is easily recognised by its roughly rectangular capstone, which is a 
flat slab of sandstone measuring 37 x 27 inches and 4 to 6 inches in thickness. This rests upon 
about eight small blocks of stone which form the sides of a small squarish chamber, which 
therefore lacks the large upright stones of Site 3N. The top of this capstone is 3 to 9 inches above 
the present ground level. This cist abuts the kerb but the latter and the slab-metalling of the 
road do not appear to have been disturbed. 


The chamber was presumably investigated by Mr. Patterson and found empty of remains 


UPRIGHT STONES IN ROMAN ROAD SITE 5N 
Wheeldale Moor, Egton SE 809984 


- Four massive upright sandstone boulders project through the slab metalling of the road 
30 feet north of the gateway at N17. They are at right angles to the line of the road and on its 
north-west half but are not in any regular order. The largest lies across the kerb of the road, 
measures 44 inches long, 14 inches thick and projects 15 inches above the surface of the 
metalling. The others measure: 46 inches long, 12 inches thick, projects 17 inches; 40 inches long, 
projects 6 inches; 43 inches long, projects 8 inches. 


It is possible that these stones are the mutilated remains of a culvert, although present 
conditions at this point do not require a drain. The formation bears no resemblance to the 
above-described cists. 


ROMAN POT SITE UNCERTAIN 
Roman road, Wheeldale Moor, Egton 


Miss M. K. Clark (Gazetteer, 135) was informed by Lewis G. Rowland that a shepherd found a 
small Roman pot by the side of Wade’s Causeway, which was sold to the Curator of the 
Yorkshire Museum. This pot has not been identified in the Yorkshire Museum (ibid, 23n). 


PLATE Ill. WHEELDALE MOOR 


A. The Roman road looking south-west from N17 with cists 3N and 
right-hand kerb 
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B. Cist 3N on kerb of Roman road 
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PLATE IV. WHEELDALE MOOK 


The Roman road at Section Oa looking south 
Note the prominent central rib 
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CHAPTER IX 


HAZEL HEAD AND JULIAN PARK 
(STRIP-MAPS O and P) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


Part of the paving of the Roman road opposite Hunt House was removed in 
the early years of last century to provide walling for an intake according to 
Young (Whitby 1817, 702-3). He goes on to say that “Between Wheeldale 
Moor and Hazlehead, the road is lost in the valley, but we discover it again at 
Hazlehead, passing in front of the houses, and along the green. In ascending 
to these houses, we find in the line of the road many fragments of bricks, 
probably the remains of a Roman building. After crossing the green, and 
passing through a small enclosure, the road goes along the moor, where it is 
very conspicuous, till it is again cut off by enclosures, in which, however, some 
vestiges of its track may be observed. It disappears in crossing Grain beck, 
beyond which it has turned to the right towards July Park, where we find a 
portion of it about 40 yards west of the houses, pointing towards an enclosure 
[ P4-P5] through which it has passed.’ Young also suggests that the Roman road 
divided at Grain Beck to join again on Lease Rigg, although his map (ibid, 
frontispiece) shows the two routes dividing at Hazel Head and uniting south of 
Castle Hill. There is little doubt that confusion has taken place between the 
Roman road and the medieval “‘Park Dike.”’ The latter surrounded Julian Park 
and cut the line of the Roman road at two points. 


Knox’s Map gives the Roman road an incorrect course northwards from 
Rutmoor Beck to a point on the Wheeldale Gill well to the west of probable 
position of the crossing of this watercourse. A fragment of the road is also 
shown to the north of Hazel Head and west of the farm lane. A similar short 
fragment is shown west of “July Park’ and east of the present-day road. 


In 1855 Knox (E. Yorks., 156-7) states that he found traces of Wade’s Cause- 
way between Hazel Head and Grain Beck “where it stopped, and commenced 
anew a furlong or so more eastward, near July Park” after which he could find 
no fragments until he reached Lease Rigg Camp. 


Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) records that “‘nearer to the enclosures 
[on Wheeldale Moor] the road can still be traced almost on to Wheeldale Gill 
which it seems to have crossed near its confluence with Wheeldale Beck. The 
road must have then turned north-westward, perhaps following about the same 
course as the present lane from the ford, to the high ground of Hazel Head, 
where traces remain. It is again traceable on the west of Julian Park House, 
and about a mile to the north of it.”’ 


Confirmation of the former existence of fragments of the road at Julian 
Park is given by several writers. W. S. Banks (Walks 1866, 27) states that “‘we 
here, also, tread upon the Roman way .. . a hard bit of stoning which the farmer 
said he could not make a shallow grip through without using his pick.’’ Canon 
Atkinson (Cleveland 1873, 188, note) observed that “In the course of the past 
summer [presumably 1872] new farm-buildings have been erected at July Park 
and ...I saw the trench just newly cut for the ground-work of the west front 
of the said building. For many feet of its length it had been hacked through | 
what either was the Roman road itself or an offset from it.”’ 
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Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) states that the road can be traced almost 
to Wheeldale Gill where it seems to have crossed near the confluence with 
Wheeldale Beck. ““The road must have then turned north-westward, perhaps 
following about the same course as the present lane from the ford, to the 
high ground of Hazel Head, where traces remain. It is again traceable on the 
west of Julian Park House, and about a mile to the north of it.” 

Northward of the gateway (Ol), where the line of the Roman road enters 
the intakes on its descent towards Wheeldale Gill, the Ordnance Survey 6 inch 
sheets only insert short lengths of its course on Hazel Head Green, in the 
enclosures west of Hollin House, to the west and north-east of Julian Park 
Farm and in Jenney Bank Wood. 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 

On the moor opposite Wheeldale Lodge the Roman road bends to the north at 
N18 and at first continues to descend rather steeply, but in about 100 feet the 
gradient eases and the condition of the metalling improves. Erosion has played 
havoc with the road on the steepest portion. At the point where the gradient 
eases 1S a length of slab-metalling which incorporates a central stone rib, a 
feature not recognised elsewhere on Wade’s Causeway (see Section OA under 
CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS below and CHAPTER XII). From here 
onwards to the intake gateway at O1 the road is well-preserved and a particularly 
good length of slab-metalling is to be seen immediately north of this gateway, 
which marks the end of the long stretch of the Causeway maintained by the 
Ministry of Works. 

Between O2 and O3 the stonework of the road has obviously been incor- 
porated in the field wall which has been built on the line of the road. This is 
probably the “‘paltry dike” for which “‘the whole pavement has been recently 
eradicated”’ mentioned by Young (Whitby 1817, 702). 

At O2 a trace of the embankment can be recognised and, after a short gap 
where the slope is steep, the course of the road can be picked up at O3, from which 
point a terrace now used in part as a cart road, with a stone wall on its east, 
leads down to a gateway at O4. Through this gate the enclosed moorland is 
regained and, almost immediately, a patch of the metalling of the Roman road 
can be observed on the west side of the cart track. This short length was exposed 
by Mr. James Patterson between 1935 and 1940. It is about 17 feet wide with 
possible kerbstones on the west. 

The Roman road continues on the line of the cart road towards Wheeldale 
Gill at OS. About 100 feet south of the stream are traces of a ridge with stones 
visible, indicating with little doubt that the road made the crossing of Wheeldale 
Gill at this point, although no trace of a ford or bridge is visible. However the 
gill could be easily bridged at this spot. 

On the north bank of the stream is a wet peaty enclosure known as the 
‘Black Field,’ but no signs of the road are visible and farm-workers are unable 
to report any stone encountered during ploughing. However, in Spring 1963 
the local Water Board opened a trench across the field from east to west and a 
layer of stone resembling the slab layer of the Roman road was disclosed under 
the peaty soil and below plough-level on the direct line between O5 and O6. 
This field is named “‘Standworth” on the Egton Map of 1636 and the meaning 
is probably ‘the stone (paved) ford’ from the Old Norse steinn and vath. The 
Stanfords and Stamfords of England frequently refer to river crossings on the 
line of a Roman road, but in this case the name may refer to the adjacent 
ford over the West Beck (Murk Esk) which is still in use. A green lane ascends 
from this ford to Hazel Head, but part of this is almost completely disused 
and in a wet and overgrown condition. It is the obvious route to reach higher 
ground after crossing Wheeldale Gill. 
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The line of the Roman road can be picked up in the Hazel Head Lane, for 
on the north-east side of this old road at O6 a prominent bank has been left 
standing where it has been cut through by the lane. This bank can be traced 
along the edge of the adjacent field where it curves round to the west at O7. 
At this point large sandstone slabs can be found which may be part of the 
Roman metalling in situ. Two of these stones measure 30 x 25 inches and 
24 x 18 inches. 

Between O7 and O8 the lane is not used by farm vehicles and fragments of 
the Roman slab-metalling are exposed on the higher north side. Several rough 
rectangular blocks which are in position on both sides of the lane probably 
represent the remains of the stone kerbs and give an overall width of 17 feet. 
At one point is a small stone culvert still in use. 

Beyond O8 the narrow lane is in constant use by the tenant of Hazel Head and 
no undoubted evidence of the Roman road can be found until the farm has 
been passed. However, the lane is in short straight lengths and it is reasonable 
to believe that it lies on the Roman line. 

Across most of the small area of common formerly known as Hazel Head 
Green, extending from beyond the farm at O10, the embankment of the Roman 
road is distinct with an overall width of from 174 to 21 feet, and a height of 
up to 15 inches (see Fig. 4, Profile Os). It lies a little to the west of the farm lane. 

In the rough enclosure between O11 and O12 the ridge is less distinct but it is 
present on the same line with a wall on its west. From O12 to the wall at O13 
it is, at places, more pronounced with an overall width of 21 feet and a height 
of from 12 to 21 inches (see Fig. 4, Profile Oc). 

The road now enters a larger enclosure, formerly a plantation, and at first in 
the untilled ground between O13 and O14 the embankment is well marked with 
some of the slab-metalling exposed. An air-photograph (AM No. 4328, dated 
7th April 1946) shows the line of the road as a mark through the scrub. In 1962 
we were shown by the farmer Mr. C. Dowson where he was attempting to plough 
across the road near point O14. The overall width of the agger was 21 feet and 
the substantial layer of sandstone metalling included slabs measuring 26 x 21 x 4 
inches and 21 x 21 x 5 inches. Later in 1962 the opportunity was taken to section 
the road in this rough pasture, see Section OD under CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DETAILS below. 

The northern third of the last-mentioned enclosure, between O14 and O15, 
and now under grass, was ploughed in 1946, but no trace of the Roman road 
can be observed on its smooth surface at the present date. 

Beyond the enclosure in the green lane west of Hollin House (Aollin, a dialect 
form of ‘holly’) the mutilated remains of a ridge can be seen at O15. In the 
ploughed field between O15 and O16 faint traces of a light soil-mark could be 
discerned in 1962, leading to a prominent ridge under the field-wall at O16. 
The Egton Map of 1636 names the two fields between O15 and PI as the Peck 
Intakes (possibly from Old English peac a peak, hill, P.N.W.R.Y., 231). The 
second of these fields has been well ploughed and nothing of note is visible on 
the surface. 


At Pl the medieval Park Dike belonging to St. Julian’s Castle (Site 2p) 
intersects the line of the Roman road and a number of large slabs exposed 
at this point probably indicate where the metalling of the road was flung out 
by the dike builders. It is also the probable point where the northerly alignment 
of the road, adopted south of Hazel Head, was modified to meet the physical 
difficulties of the country northwards to beyond Randy Mere. Between points 
Pl and P13 the road makes a pronounced loop to the east and avoids several 
awkward features, including the boggy hollow of Randy Mere itself, now 
largely occupied by a reservoir. 
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From or near P1| the course of the road for the next 3 mile is towards 
the north-east. The pasture between P1 and P2 shows no surface indications 
but a section of the metalling of the road was exposed on the south side of an 
open field-drain at P2 in 1950 and still (1962) remains to be seen. The drain cuts 
the line of the road almost at right-angles and the metalling remaining in situ 
appears to be 16 feet wide. It includes sandstone slabs measuring 21 x 20 x 5 
inches, 25 x 15 x 4 inches, 21 x 20 x 4 inches, 15 x 14x 5 inches and 15 x 15x 4 
inches. 


Extending from P2 in a north-easterly direction for 25 feet across the corner 
of a rough pasture to the fence of the Hollin House lane is a zone of exposed 
stones. These are mostly small, although one slab measures 27 x 21 x 6 inches, 
and appear to be part of the Roman metalling. 


The line of the road is continued by the farm lane to the massive stone culvert 
over the Grain Beck at P3. On the east side of the lane as it descends to the 
beck kerb-stones were visible in 1938 and photographed by R.H.H. (Photo 
record No. 50) but by 1958 these had disappeared, the lane having been improved 
between these dates. 


Beyond the Grain Beck, which was probably crossed by the Romans by a 
culvert similar to that in use today, Wade’s Causeway appears to have main- 
tained its previous alignment to a crossing-place over the Randy Mere beck at 
P4. The present lane takes a course a little to the east and crosses the same beck 
by a culvert west of Julian Park Farm. An air-photograph (AM No. 4328, 
dated 7th April, 1946) shows a faint mark on the line P3-P4 and also in the 
field between P4 and P%S. 


In the ‘Little Garth,’ near the farm, a light soil mark was visible on the line 
P5-P6 in 1962 and drainage work, which cut the course of the road in this field 
in 1961, disclosed some of the road-metalling, fragments of which were dumped 
alongside the field wall. The tenant of Julian Park Farm informed us in 1962 
that he had ploughed out stone in the two fields on the line P7-P9. In 1939 
R.H.H. noted a crop-mark in the growing corn between P8 and P9. 


The course of the Roman road now swings to the north-west to climb the 
ridge known as Randy Rigg. In the field between P10 and P11 a faint line can 
be traced on an air-photograph (AM No. 5428, dated 27th August, 1946). 
At P11 the Park Dike cuts the line of the Roman road for the second time. 


Mr. J. Patterson informed R.H.H. in conversation that he had found traces 
of the Wade’s Causeway at the gateway to Thack Side (thack a dialect form of 
‘thatch’) overlooking Randy Mere. At P12 on the north-western side of the 
farm road leading to Thack Side is a distinct bank about 1 foot high and 22 feet 
in overall width. Among the trees in the corner of the field on the north-western 
side of the adjacent stone-wall much stone is visible. 


For the next 4 mile the line of the Roman road almost certainly lies on or 
within a few yards of that of the present lane along Randy Rigg, which is in 
two straight lengths and leads to the easiest crossing place of the little Oakly 
Beck (P13). This lane was widened in 1959 but no signs of an earlier road could 
be observed. The present culvert over the Oakly Beck was widened in 1959 and a 
water-main trench was cut across the line of the road in 1962, but no evidence 
of the Roman road was obtained. 


In the bracken-covered scrap of waste-land between Oakly Beck and the 
wall of Jenney Bank Wood (P15) fragments of the Roman embankment can be 
found close to the line of the modern road and on a course a little east of north. 
At P14 is a rill, which drops down to Oakly Beck, crossed by two large slabs. of 
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stone measuring 27 x 27 x 7 inches and 23 x 20 x 5 inches. These may be two of 
the original cover-stones of a small culvert of the type found on Wheeldale 
Moor (see CHAPTER VIII). On the north side of this rill is the ridge of the 
road 20 feet wide and about 1 foot high. On the south side of the wall at P15 
the same ridge can be observed possessing similar dimensions. 

At P15 the course of the road enters Jenney Bank Mood and the route 
northwards is described in the next chapter. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 

No information of value has been previously published on the length of Roman 
road covered by Strip-maps O and P. The following sections and profiles 
have been obtained during the present survey. 


SECTION Oa (Fig. 4) 

On descent to Wheeldale Gill, Wheeldale Moor SE 810985 
This section is especially interesting. as it illustrates the presence of a central rib or spine in the 
metalled layer which has not been found elsewhere on Wade’s Causeway. The present length 
of this ribbing, which begins shortly below the bend at N18, measures 135 feet, but it may 
have extended uphill towards N18, as erosion has played havoc with the metalling in this 
direction (Plate IV). 

The road consists chiefly of a cambered foundation layer of sandy shale from 15 to 18 inches 
thick, upon which a metalling of sandstone slabs has been placed. The latter are 2 to 4 
inches thick and up to 18 inches wide, with the exception of the larger blocks of stone which 
have been laid across the centre-line of the road. In the section the central rib stone measures 
30 x 25 x 6 inches but others nearby measure 43 x 30 x 6 inches, 33 x 29 x 6inches, 24x 7x7 
inches, 23 x 17 x 6 inches, 22 x 13 x 6 inches, 22 x 12 x 7 inches, 20 x 14 x 6 inches and 
17 x 13 x 6 inches. It will be noted that these blocks, which vary considerably in length and 
are two or three times as thick as the adjacent slabs, do not rise above the general level of 
these slabs. 

Information on the probable function of this central rib with comparative details from 
similar examples in the North of England is given in CHAPTER XII. 

Massive kerbstones occur in this section; the north-west example is 14 inches wide and 
15 inches high and the south-east is 16 inches wide and 11 inches high, both being half-embedded 
in the cambered ridge. The width of the metalling, inclusive of kerbs is 18 feet. 


PROFILE Ob (Fig. 4) 

Hazel Head Green, between O10 and O11 SE 808997 
Overall width of agger 18 feet. Height above present land surface 11 to 14 inches. 

PROFILE Oc (Fig. 4) 

Enclosure north of Hazel Head Green, between O12 and O13 SE 808999 , 
Overall width of agger 21 feet. Maximum height above present land surface, 21 inches. 


SECTION Ob (Fig. 4) 

Enclosure south-west of Hollin House, between O13 and O14 NZ 808001 
In 1962 Messrs. Dowson and Chambers of Hollin House were attempting to plough up the 
remains of the Roman road in this rough pasture. The opportunity was taken to cut a section 
through the road, which was just visible as a flat ridge 19 to 21 feet wide. 

The method of construction of the road was similar to that employed on Wheeldale Moor 
and further south. A layer of sand, with small stones and slabs up to 12 inches in diameter, 
was placed on the undisturbed sandy subsoil. This layer increased in thickness from 6 inches 
on the west side of the road to 18 inches on the east, the increase in thickness being necessary 
to counteract the natural fall in the ground. Covering about 50% of the surface of this layer 
on the west half of the road were the remains of the slab-metalling which is a prominent feature 
of Wade’s Causeway on Wheeldale Moor. The largest of these sandstone slabs measured 
13 x 12 x 24 inches, 12 x 11 x 24 inches and 12 x 9 x 24 inches, but many of the smaller stones 
were of a greater thickness (3 or 34 inches). The east half of the road appeared to have been 
robbed of its slab layer, which had been partially thrown into a hollow at the foot of the 
agger together with part of the foundation layer. 

The kerbstones on the west side were particularly noticeable in this section, forming a 
continuous and straight alignment. They consisted of fairly large blocks, of which two measured 
17 x 9 x 8 inches and 15 x 12 x 4 inches, resting upon the undisturbed subsoil. No kerbstones 
could be traced on the eastern edge of the road and, in view of this absence and the partial 
destruction of this side of the road, the exact width of the surface cannot be given, although 
an estimate of 18 feet can be made with confidence. 

As this enclosure was formerly a conifer plantation, which was felled in the 1914-18 war, 
it is not surprising that the road should have been seriously damaged and much of the metalling 
could well have been incorporated in the surrounding stone walls. 
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SUMMARY 


Briefly the Roman road on Strip-maps O and P would appear to have been 
constructed in the following manner: 


1 A foundation layer of sand and stones about 20 feet wide and from 
6 to 18 inches thick was laid on the subsoil. 


2 A layer of sandstone slabs with kerb stones of fairly large blocks was 
placed on the foundation layer giving an overall width of about 18 feet. 


3. Notraces of a surface layer of gravel was observed but this was probably 
present in the road’s original form. 


4 At one place (Section OA) a central rib of stone blocks was inserted 
into the slab-layer. 


5 No ditches were found alongside the road. 
ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 


MICROLITHIC FLINT SITE SITE lo 
Above Wheeldale Gill, Wheeldale Moor, Egton SE 809988 
A few microliths found by R.H.H. in 1948. 

ANCIENT STONE-WALLING SITE 20 
Near Hazel Head Farm SE 807996 


Fragmentary stone-walling of large upright boulders of unknown date which have been 
recorded as “‘groups of prehistoric stones’”” (R.W.N.C., 1940-1, 45). In pasture named ‘High 
Stoning’ in 1636 (Egton Map). 


SITE OF HAZEL HEAD HAMLET SITE 30 
Near Hazel Head Farm SE 808996 


In 1946 Peter Cook and R.H.H. excavated the grass-covered foundations of a rectangular 
building alongside the line of the Roman road to the north of the farmhouse, which is the only 
remaining habitation at Hazel Head. A paved floor was disclosed, with early 19th century 
pottery including a fragment inscribed ‘Whitby Brewery 1816.’ The building was obviously 
part of the small hamlet which was occupied until the middle of last century. In the enclosure 
on the opposite (west) side of the lane were the traces of further cottages. 


A beehive quern is said to have been found at Hazel Head by the late F. Wilkinson of Sleights 
but present location is unknown. 


PARK DIKE SITE Ip 
Julian Park, Egton NZ 8000 


This earthwork, which consists of a bank between two ditches, formerly enclosed a deer-park 
established by the de Mauleys of Mulgrave Castle probably in the first half of the 13th century. 
The dike was originally about 24 miles in length, of which about 1? miles can be traced today; 
the eastern boundary being formed by the West Beck (Murk Esk). 


ST. JULIAN’S CASTLE SITE 2p 
East of Julian Park Farm, Egton NZ 816010 


The site of a mansion or hunting lodge belonging to the de Mauleys of Mulgrave is situated 
in a field now known as the Low Pasture, but named Kirk Field on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch 
sheet and as Spout Dyke Field on the Egton Map of 1636. On the latter ‘Kirke Field’ is shown 
to the south-east on the steep west slope of the West Beck, in an area now wooded. The first 
element of Kirk Field may be from the Old Norse kirkja which means ‘a heap of stones’ in 
addition to the more usual ‘church’ (P.N.W.R. Y., 215). 


The Forest of Egton was granted to the de Mauleys in 1222 and the house known as St. 
Julian’s Castle was probably built within its deer-park later in the same century—it was used 
as a residence by the de Mauleys in 1294 (Cleveland 1873, 202). Its later history is obscure but 
its life was probably short. Young (Whitby 1817, 704N) makes the speculative statement that 
‘the regular form of the site of the castle (80 yards by 60) make it not improbable that it might 
be originally a Roman station.’ These dimensions are almost certainly those of the moat which 
surrounded the residence and of which traces remain. The building itself appears to have been 
completely eradicated about 100 years ago, for Banks (Walks 1866) informs us that ‘“The present 
tenant of the land told me that his father and he dug up the foundations over half acre, and 
brought the site into cultivation.’’ Only a fragment of a building now remains, situated near 
the spring on the east side of the field, and worked stone is visible in the adjacent field-wall. 


The place-name ‘St. Julian’ has already been discussed in CHAPTER II. 
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CINDER HILL SITE 3p 
Hollins Hill, north-west of Julian Park Farm, Egton NZ 811010 
Heap of iron slag visible in 1949 but this had almost disappeared by 1962. A reputed Roman 
smelting-place (Whitby 1817, 758) but probably medieval. Several more heaps are said to have 
occurred in the neighbourhood. 


INSCRIBED STONE SITE 4p 
North of Julian Park Farm, Egton NZ 813012 


This stone, which was first recorded and figured by the Rev. Young (Whitby 1817, 703) was 
found in a stone wall on the east side of the present road about 100 yards west of line of Roman 
road. Although originally described as Roman, Haverfield and Collingwood did not regard the 
inscription as ancient. The former read this as INNING (Gazetteer, 94). Now in Whitby Museum. 


SLAG HEAP SITE 5p 
Oakly Beck, near Struntry Carr, Egton NZ 811023 


Scanty remains of a heap of iron slag on the south-east side of Oakly Beck, about 100 feet 
from line of Roman road. It is shown as ‘Cinder Hill (Iron Slag)’ on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch 
map of 1853. 


BEEHIVE QUERN EXACT SITE UNCERTAIN 
Julian Park, Egton NZ 8100 (approx.) 
Figured by Elgee, Early Man, Fig. 66. Now in Whitby Museum. 

ROMAN COIN HOARD MAP II 
Bluewath Beck, Glaisdale High Moor, Glaisdale NZ 736009 


Hoard of about 30 small bronze coins probably lost in late 270’s A.D. Found about 1912 
44 miles west of line of Wade’s Causeway. In private possession see Num. Chron., 6th Series, 
XVIII (1958), 183-4. : 
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CHAPTER X 


LEASE RIGG AND GROSMONT 
(STRIP-MAPS Q and R) 


THE COURSE: PREVIOUS RECORDS 


The earliest account giving any detail of Wade’s Causeway in the neighbourhood 
of Lease Rigg and the crossing of the River Esk at Grosmont is that by Young 
(Whitby 1817, 705) who says that “‘Between July Park and Lease-rigg few traces 
of the road are met with; but it has proceeded in that direction, and a hillock, 
named Castle Hill, nearly in the line, is perhaps the site of a fort. On Lease-rigg 
several portions of the causeway are visible, and here...isa Romancamp... 
one of the stations on the road, which passes directly through it... and has no 
doubt formed... the via principalis. From this camp the road has descended 
down the ridge for a considerable distance and then bent its course in a slanting 
direction towards Growmond bridge. Here it has crossed the Esk, and some 
remains of it are seen on the west side of Growmond priory where a considerable 
part of it was dug up about 15 years ago.”’ Later writers have added little to this 
description of the route. 


In 1855 Knox (E. Yorks., 157) observed that between Julian Park and Lease 
Rigg, Wade’s Causeway was “so much obliterated that I found none of it till 
entering the camp... Nor should I have supposed that it went further, if not 
told by Messrs. Young and Bird.” 


Canon Atkinson (Hawell 1901, 68) in a letter written in 1891 make the 
statement that “the Roman road (on which the camp on Lease Rigg is placed . . .), 
when last seen is aiming for Goldsborough.” Actually the course of the road on 
Lease Rigg itself is in the direction of Aislaby and Whitby West Cliff, although 
the length before High Burrows Farm is directed towards Goldsborough. 


Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165-6) seems to have followed Young’s 
account but observes that some remains of the road were to be seen in 1846 
to the west of Grosmont Priory. Elgee (Cleveland 1923, 20) also gives the same 
line of route. 


The Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet only shows the site of the Roman road 
for a } mile between Q2 and Q4, this being the most northerly portion of Wade’s 
Causeway to be indicated on the 6 inch maps. 


THE COURSE: PRESENT SURVEY 


In Jenney Bank Wood near Stuntry Carr the course of Wade’s Causeway is 
laid down on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet through the plantation between 
P15 and O1 on a course almost parallel to the present road. Traces of the 
embankment were seen on this line in 1949 and it was here that the late Mr. J. 
Patterson found kerb-stones before 1939. Air-photographs (AM Nos. 3426 
and 5428, dated 27th August, 1946) reveal a gap in the trees on this line but this 
conifer plantation has now become very overgrown. The northern portion of 
the wood is also strewn with large boulders, some of which appear to have 
formed rough walling of a type similar to Site 2Q (see below) which is situated 
on the opposite side of the present road. However a trace of the embankment 
of the Roman road could be found between QI and Q2 in 1962 on a line which 
coincided with a gap through the trees indicated on an air-photograph (AM No. 
3426). 
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At Q2 on the northern side of the farm lane leading to Murk Side, near the 
gateway to the present road, a fragment of the agger can be seen with an overall 
width of 15 feet. and a height of 12 inches. On the northern side of the stone 
wall at this point the same stony bank is 18 feet wide. The lane formerly led in 
about 150 yards to Coldharbour Cottage (Ordnance Survey 6 inch 1853) which 
disappeared many years ago. 

The presence of the name ‘Coldharbour’ near Wade’s Causeway appears 
to have been first noted in 1904 (Dawkins 1904, 317). The association of ‘Cold- 
harbour’ with Roman roads has already been discussed in CHAPTER II. 

To the west of Q2 is the prominent natural hillock known as Castle Hill, 
but there are no signs of earthworks or other structures on this mound and 
it must be assumed that the name refers to its striking appearance. (Site 2Q, 
mentioned above and described below, is at the foot of this hill). 

In the arable, steeply sloping field between Q2 and Q3 a dark green crop-mark 
was observed in 1947 but surface examination has revealed nothing unusual. 
The corner of the following field from Q3 to Q4 has also disclosed no trace but 
from Q4 to Q5 the course of the Roman road is obviously followed closely by a 
field-wall, on the west side of which is a partially uncultivated stony zone. 
This leads to a gateway beyond which the line is continued by a green lane said 
to be known as Coldharbour Lane (Elgee MSS), although this name appears 
to be unused in the locality today. The lane extends in two almost straight 
lengths for 3 mile to the High Burrows road at Q6. 

From Q6 the line of the green lane is continued to Q7 by the present High 
Burrows road. Trial excavations were undertaken on both sides of this road in 
1962. On the eastern side a distinct ridge extending from Q6 through the trees 
to High Burrows Farm was investigated. Near Q6 it was 18 feet in overall width 
and 2 feet high at the centre and contained some stone, but was probably an 
old enclosure bank. In the plantation on the west side of the road, a prominent 
bank is to be seen under the wall at Q7 and a road-like depression leads upwards 
towards Q6. However excavation disclosed no signs of a metalled road on this 
line and it can be safely assumed that the Roman road lies on the course of the 
present highway between Q6 and Q7. The latter turns north-east at Q7 to 
descend into Esk Dale. 

The upper end of the mile-long ridge of Lease Rigg (‘the pasture ridge’) has 
now been reached. This narrow spur falls in a north-easterly direction towards 
the junction of the Rivers Esk and Murk Esk near Grosmont, and offers the 
natural route to cross the Esk Dale, the only difficult obstacle on the wa 
to the coast. 

The only important archaeological feature on Lease Rigg is the slight remains 
of a rectangular Roman Camp which lies astride the present road at Betty Garth 
Cottages. Until 1958 the precise dimensions and period of this earthwork were 
unknown, but it was obvious that an attempt must be made during the present 
survey to solve some of the problems presented by a site of this character, which 
lies across the almost certain course of Wade’s Causeway. The results of the 
excavations undertaken in 1958 are described in full later in this chapter. It is 
sufficient to state at this point that the earthwork was found to be a Roman 
camp occupied in the early 2nd century and that the modern road was observed 
to pass obliquely through the camp in such a manner as to cut the latter into 
two equal halves. After a short straight length (Q7-Q8) near High Burrows 
Farm, the present road maintained a straight course for 3 mile from Q8 
through the camp to R1 and this line, which is extending centrally down the 
ridge of Lease Rigg, is almost certainly that of the Roman road. 

The element burh ‘a fortification’ which is found in the farm names of High 
Burrows (formerly Burrows Green) and Low Burrows and in the field-name 
Burrows Hill, undoubtedly refers to the Roman camp. 
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From RI the Roman road appears to have adopted a new alignment, using 
the line followed by the present lane for about 100 yards and then continuing 
across the field known as Nanny Hill from R2 to R3. When this field was 
ploughed in 1940-1 large stones, possibly kerb-stones, were carried from the 
field and flung into the hedgerow near R2, although some of the stones may 
have come from the site of a demolished cottage at R2. More stone was removed 
from this field and dumped in the hedge-bank at R3. 


In the adjacent field, named Stony Hill, stone was removed in 1940-1 and 
piled along the hedgerow at R4. Recent ploughing in this field has disclosed more 
stone resembling the typical metalling of the Roman road. This was being 
carted away when the site was last examined in 1962. It is a probable line for 
the Roman road, as it keeps nearer the centre of Lease Rigg and has an easier 
gradient than the modern lane which it probably rejoined at RS and followed to 
R6. To outline the route of an extension of Wade’s Causeway northwards from 
Lease Rigg is fraught with difficulties, chief of which is the fact that during the 
present survey no undoubted traces of the Roman road have been found north 
of the River Esk. A crossing of the Esk at the site of the present ford near 
Grosmont Bridge is a safe assumption, but a slightly shorter line with an easier 
gradient than that adopted by the existing lane was probably used from R6. 


LEASE RIGG CAMP 
SITUATION 


The slight traces of a Roman camp are situated on the narrow spur of high land 
known as Lease Rigg extending north-east from the main mass of the moorlands 
between Esk Dale and the Murk Esk Valley (Strip-map Q; NZ815042). To the 
south-west of the site is the farm of High Burrows, to the north-west Low Bur- 
rows Farm and standing within the camp are the cottages of Betty Garth. The 
area covered by the enclosure forms a natural and fairly level platform at an 
altitude of about 475-493 feet, which slopes away on three sides and on the 
west is divided from slightly higher ground by a shallow wet ‘slack.’ To the 
north-east the view down Esk Dale extends to the coastline at Whitby Abbey 
(7 miles), but in other directions visibility is restricted to a shorter distance by 
hills of 700-900 feet. 


RECENT HISTORY 


As part of the programme of the survey of Wade’s Causeway, excavations on 
this site were undertaken by members of the Scarborough and District Archaeo- 
logical Society under the direction of R.H.H. and J.G.R. in 1958. An earlier 
investigation and F. and C. Wilkinson, P. and D. Cook and R.H.H. in 1945 
proved inconclusive and the true nature of the site, although long suspected, 
was not revealed until 1958. 


Today the Lease Rigg Camp is represented above ground by a few slight 
traces of the ditches and banks preserved near or under existing field walls, 
but in the early days of the 19th century more definite evidence was available. 
The site was first described by the Rev. George Young (Whitby 1817, 705) as 
‘“‘a Roman camp of rhomboidal shape,” but although it is represented as lying 
astride the present lane at the correct angle, it is shown on Knox’s Map of 1821 
as square in plan. The early editions of the Ordnance Survey maps show a small 
earthwork of irregular shape described as ROMAN CAMP. The latest 6 inch 
sheet (NZ 80 SW) shows two short parallel banks as “Earthwork” and the site 
is omitted from the Roman Map 1956. 
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In 1930 the site was stated by Dr. Elgee (Early Man, 196) as one destroyed by 
agricultural activities but he regarded the camp as Roman and a contemporary 
of Wade’s Causeway (Arch. Yorks., 138). Miss M. K. Clark wrote in 1935 
(Gazetteer, 98) that little was visible above the ground but she regarded the 
name “Burrows” as good evidence for the presence of an earthwork. 


An air photograph (AM No. 1225, dated 27th September, 1946) shows the 
ditches of the camp as a faint mark in two fields. 


THE EXCAVATIONS: 


TRENCH BI (Fig. 6) 
Irregularities in the stone wall alongside the road 70 feet south-west of Betty Garth Cottages 
led to the cutting of Trench B1 and the establishment of the line of the west ditch of the camp. 
The rampart could be observed on the north side of the lane, where it formed the base of the 
garden wall of the cottages, but no trace of the rampart could be seen in the trench. 
The V-shaped ditch, 7 feet 5 inches wide, could not be cleared to the base owing to flooding, 
but it was possible to ascertain that the depth was 5 feet 5 inches below the present field surface. 
The ditch was cut into clay and the infilling consisted of a basal deposit of grey silt (S) 
1 foot 8 inches thick overlaid by a mixture of clay and loam (M) and a surface layer of loam (L). 


TRENCH B2 (Fig. 6) 

Further irregularities in the same wall at a point 200 feet east of the cottages encouraged the 
cutting of Trench B2. This disclosed the position of the east ditch of the camp and at the same 
time provided the only dateable find from the entire excavation. The ditch proved to be 10 feet 
wide and 5 feet 3 inches deep from the present surface. It was cut into clay, V-shaped and at 
the base was a flat drainage channel 1 foot wide. The infilling consisted of a dark humic layer 
(H) 6 inches thick at the base, a deposit of grey silt (S) 1 foot 4 inches thick, which contained 
two fragments of the same stamped mortarium (numbered 2 in Figs. 6 and 8) and a layer of 
mixed clay and loam (M) 1 foot 9 inches thick, overlaid on the east side of the ditch with a 
number of large boulders. 


TRENCH B3 (not figured) 
Excavated alongside B2 and possessed a similar section. No finds. 


TRENCH B4 (Fig. 6) 

Trench B4, which was 60 feet in length, extended across the eastern ditch and continued into 
the interior of the camp. The section showed a similar V-shaped ditch with drainage channel, 
7 feet 6 inches wide at the top and 4 feet 9 inches deep. It was cut into sandy shale and the 
infilling consisted of a few inches of grey silt (S) at the base, a dark humic layer (H) up to 
9 inches thick, which was overlaid by successive narrow but distinct layers of silt (S) and dark 
humic soil (H). These bands contained some charcoal and resting upon the lowest humic layer 
was a large squared block, possibly a building stone. At 18 inches below the modern surface, 
in the loam and resting upon the topmost layer of silt, wasa small fragment of pottery (num- 
bered 1 in Figs. 6 and 8). 


The rampart was invisible on the surface but under the turf was a mass of compact gravel 
with some flat slabs of stone. This zone, which was 12 to 14 feet wide, presumably represented 
the rampart base. Within the camp and a few feet from the rampart were two tiny scraps of 
Samian ware, iron slag and a large core and some flake of flint. At the western end of the trench 
some rough paving appeared, upon which were many burnt stones, some charcoal and an 
insignificant scrap of black gritted ware. 


TRENCH BS (not figured) 

This showed a similar section across the east ditch to Trench B4. The ditch, which was between 
8 and 9 feet wide and 4 feet 6 inches deep and cut into sandy shale, displayed a similar infilling 
of dark humus and silt. A building stone, a fragment of oolitic limestone and an iron stud 
(Fig. 8, No. 3) were found in the ditch. 


TRENCH B6 (not figured) 
This also disclosed a similar section across the east ditch to that of Trench B4, with a V-shaped 
ditch 9 feet wide and 5 feet 4 inches deep cut into a stiff yellow clay. 


TRENCH B7 (Fig. 6) 

Trench B7 near the south-west corner of the camp revealed the position of the south ditch, 
which was found to be 7 feet 6 inches wide but only 3 feet 9 inches deep from the field surface. 
It was cut into clay which proved particularly intractable. The basal layer of the infilling was 
op ag ae soil (H), which was overlaid by bands of silt (S) and clay (C) and a final layer 
of loam (L). 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Roman Camp, Lease Rigg 
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Fig. 6. Ditch sections, Roman Camp, Lease Rigg. WL indicates 
water-level 
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Fig. 7. Ditch section, Roman Camp, Lease Rigg 


TRENCH B8 (Fig. 6) 

The west ditch at this point proved to be 8 feet wide and 4 feet 6 inches deep. It was V-shaped 
and cut into clay. A dark grey humic deposit (H) filled the lowest 18 inches and was succeeded 
by layers of silt (S) and clay (C), with a topmost deposit of loam (L). 


TRENCH B9 (Fig. 7) 

This trench intersected the ditch at the south-east corner of the camp but the section was 
confused by the insertion of a modern metal water main. The ditch was from 8 to 9 feet wide 
and probably 5 feet deep. The basal dark humic layer (H) and the overlying bands of grey 
silt (S) and clay (C) were present on the undisturbed side of the ditch and below the pipe. 


A most important feature of this corner section was the base of the stone rampart, the flat 
slabs of which clearly displayed the curve of the south-east angle of the camp. 


TRENCH AI (Fig. 6) 

Trench Al intersected the east ditch to the north of the lane, near an irregularity in the field 
wall which crossed the defences of the camp at this point. The ditch proved to be 8 feet 5 inches 
wide and 4 feet 8 inches deep. It was cut into clay and the sides, which were by no means as 
steep as elsewhere, gave a bowl-shaped section, with a 12 inches drainage channel. A thin 
layer of grey silt (S) was present at the base and was succeeded by a dark humic band (H), 
8 inches thick. This was overlaid by a dark grey silt (S) 1 foot 2 inches in thickness. On the 
west or rampart side of the ditch and extending from top to bottom was a mass of boulders 
which had obviously been derived from the bank. 


TRENCH D1 (Fig. 6) 

This was the only trench across the line of the north ditch and it provided the only section 
revealing a surface trace of the ditch as a slight hollow in the field. The width amounted to 
8 feet 5 inches and the depth from the modern surface at 5 feet 1 inch. It was V-shaped and cut 
through gravelly clay and sand. The infilling consisted of a basal layer of grey silt (S) overlaid 
by a dark humic layer (H) 2 feet thick, which in turn was superseded by | foot 6 inches of pale 
grey silt (S) containing many boulders. 

TRENCH D2 (not figured) 

Trench D2 intersected the north portion of the west ditch. This proved to be 7 feet 5 inches 
wide but the full depth could not be established owing to flooding. A dark humic layer appeared 
to be the lowest deposit, followed by a band of grey silt containing many boulders. 
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TRENCH C1 (not figured) 

This trench was situated roughly parallel to and about 120 feet west of the west ditch of the 
camp, at a point where a shallow wet declivity and a slight curving ridge was visible crossing 
the field from north to south. The ridge is shown on the Ordnance Survey 6 inch sheet but 
has been much ploughed-down. 


Excavations disclosed a ditch or trench but flooding prevented a full examination although 
at 4 feet 6 inches below the surface a stone drain was discovered aligned on the declivity 
crossing the field. This shallow and wet hollow, less than a foot deep, was tested with trial 
trenches to the north of Trench Cl but these failed to prove an extension of a deep ditch in 
this direction. The slight ridge on the east side of Trench Cl was composed of yellow gravel 
and shale, presumably obtained from the base of the ditch. 


Although it is impossible to be emphatic the authors are of the opinion that this may be 
the site of a ditch partially completed by the Romans but abandoned owing to flooding, the 
remains being levelled and a drain inserted during the 19th century. 
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Fig. 8. Finds from excavations, Roman Camp, Lease Rigg 


THE FINDS (Fig. 8) 


No. 1 Rim sherds of a(?) carinated bowl or jar in coarse sandy grey ware. Found 18 inches 
below surface in Trench B4 (see Fig. 6). Cf. small bowl in similar ware from Cawthorn 
Camp B (Cawthorn 1933, 76, fig. 20) now in Malton Museum. 


No. 2 Rim and spout of mortarium, diam. 14 inches. Found 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 2 inches 
from surface in Trench B2 (see Fig. 6). A full report on this vessel is given in the 
appendix. 

No. 3. Iron shoe or sandal stud. Found 4 feet below surface in Trench BS. 

No. 4 Worked flint flake from upper infilling of Trench B6. A similar worked flake was 
found in Trench A1 and several flint chippings and cores were present in other trenches 
in Field B. 

Minute scraps of Samian and black gritted wares occurred in Trench B but were too small 

to be useful. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF EXAMINATION 


The twelve trenches excavated in 1958, which intersected the earthwork on its 
four sides, provided sufficient evidence to establish the size, date and character 
of a large rectangular encampment. Its dimensions (measured from centre-line 
of ditches) of 562 feet from north to south and 232 feet from east to west are 
comparable with those of the Agricolan fort of Fendoch in Perthshire which 
measured 570 feet by 280 feet. The internal area of the Lease Rigg Camp amounts 
to over two acres and is therefore smaller than those at Cawthorn—Cawthorn B 
has about 45 acres and Cawthorn D less than 3 acres within the defences. 
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The contemporaneity of the Lease Rigg Camp with the Cawthorn Camps 
B and D appears to be a reasonable assumption. The paucity of finds from these 
sites is noteworthy but the grey-ware sherds from Cawthorn Camp B are similar 
to those from Lease Rigg and could well date to the early part of the same 
period (A.D. 100-140) as the Lease Rigg mortarium. A similar lack of material 
is probably due to the temporary occupation of both sites. 


In the comparison of the construction of the Lease Rigg Camp with those of 
Cawthorn, one important difference is apparent. At Lease Rigg traces of a 
stone rampart base occurred (Trenches B4 and B39) and in several sections a 
considerable amount of stone was present in the ditch infilling. No such stone 
was found at Cawthorn. In the Pennines the early fort at Castleshaw, regarded 
as Agricolan, possessed corners of turf on a stone base and Slack also had a 
turf rampart on a stone foundation. Also from S/ack (Fig. 44B, No. 7) came a 
stamped mortarium of GENIALIS (see Appendix). 


It is probable that the Roman road of Wade’s Causeway was already aligned 
when the Lease Rigg Camp was built, for the centre of the earthwork, which 
is also its highest point, falls in the present roadway near the Betty Garth 
Cottages and the existing road, although it bisects the camp at an acute angle, 
almost certainly overlies the Roman road. Therefore it is probable that Wade’s 
Causeway also served as the via principalis of the Roman camp. The precise 
position of the earth-work was determined by the physical nature of this part 
of the ridge where a steep slope and uneven ground on the eastern side of camp 
prevent a regular lay-out aligned on the Roman road. 


The evidence appears to point to the construction of the Lease Rigg Camp 
in the early years of the second century and after the completion of Wade’s 
Causeway. It is also probable that the life of the camp was brief and connected 
with the events which brought about the construction of the Cawthorn Camps 
B and D. 


OTHER ANCIENT SITES AND FINDS 


CAIRNS and ENCLOSURE SITE 1Q 
In Moor, near Struntry Carr, Egton NZ 807026 
An oval-shaped enclosure bounded by ruined stone walls and measuring 488 feet NE-SW and 
230 feet NW-SE. Contains 25 small cairns usually 12-15 feet in diameter. Iron slag and flint 
flakes found on surface. Date and purpose unknown. Plan made by R.H.H. in 1947. 


ENCLOSURES SITE 2eQ 
Below Castle Hill, Egton NZ 810029 
Several small enclosures partially walled with very large upright boulders on lower east slope 
of Castle Hill (nothing artificial on summit of hill). Date and purpose unknown. First noted 
by R.H.H. in 1947. 


BEEHIVE QUERN SITE 3a 
On line of Roman road between Q3 and Q4, Egton _ NZ 811032 
Found in field wall and taken to Egton Manor. Information from Mr. A. Smith, 1949. 

BRONZE SOCKETED AXE SITE 1r 
Lease Rigg, Egton NZ 823048 


Late Bronze Age Yorkshire type socketed axe ploughed up by Mr. R. Marton 1941. In Whitby 
Museum (1962). 


GROSMONT PRIORY SITE 2r 
On north bank of River Esk opposite Grosmont, Egton parish NZ 828058 
The present house of that name almost marks the site of a priory, the foundations of which 
are said to exist in the adjacent field to the east. It was founded in 1200 and belonged to 
the Order of Grandmont, receiving its name from the mother priory at Limoges in France. 
ROMAN COIN and QUERN FIND-SPOTS UNCERTAIN 
Grosmont NZ 8205 approx. 
A gold coin was found near Grosmont (Gazetteer, 86) and a lower stone of a rotary quern from 
Grosmont is in the Whitby Museum (ibid, 86). 
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CHAPTER XI 
WHITBY AND NORTH OF THE ESK 


THE COURSE 


Evidence of the course of Wade’s Causeway north of the Esk is unsatisfactorily 
recorded by earlier authorities. In the majority of instances such evidence that 
is provided appears to have been produced to reinforce the writer’s supposition 
that the Roman road terminated at some point on the coast. At first, Dunsley 
Bay, identified as Ptolemy’s Dunum Sinus, was regarded as the destination of 
the road, but more recently this theory has been discarded and points on the 
coast at or near Kettleness (Goldsborough) or Whitby have been favoured. 
The support given to these terminal points has been described more fully in 
CHAPTER I and we shall confine our remarks in the present paragraphs to a 
review of the reports of reputed fragments of Roman road between the Esk at 
Grosmont and the sea, and the results of our investigations in this area. Although 
much time and effort has been devoted to the survey north of the Esk, we must 
admit that no undoubted evidence of a Roman road has been produced north 
of Lease Rigg and the destination of Wade’s Causeway still remains unknown. 
If we are to insist that the road terminated on the coast, three points appear 
possible, all exposed and unpromising. 


The alignment of the road between Amotherby and Lease Rigg points to 
Kettleness at the east side of Runswick Bay. The Goldsborough Roman Signal 
Station site is but 4 mile south-east of Kettleness but there is no evidence that 
Wade’s Causeway was in use in the late 4th century. The name Goldsborough 
implies the existence of a fortification in the 11th century, but this may be a 
reference to the signal station. No other Roman finds have been made in the 
vicinity of Runswick Bay. 


Dunsley or Sandsend Bay (Sandsend Wyke on the Ordnance Survey maps) 
and its immediate neighbourhood has produced nothing attributable to the 
Romans. The bay with its long sandy beach is particularly exposed. 


Whitby has its small scatter of coins and, in the abbey area, a little Romano- 
British pottery, but its claim as a Roman harbour is probably best summarised 
by D. H. Fryer (Whitby Survey, 247): ‘“‘There is no evidence that the Romans 
used the port and indeed, its exposure to northerly gales alone makes it appear 
improbable that they did. Bede, although mentioning the abbey, makes no 


-mention of the harbour.”’ Furthermore, Whitby is well tothe east of the Amoth- 


erby-Lease Rigg alignment. 


GROSMONT PRIORY SITE Fig. 9, Sections RA and RB 
North bank of River Esk, Egton parish NZ 828058 
A short length of a disused road or causeway with a metalling of rough stone blocks was found 
about thirty years ago north of Grosmont Priory, at the foot of Priory Wood and on a parallel 
course and a few feet from the present bridle road to Newbiggin and Sleights (Strip-map R). 
It is in a wet situation and much encumbered with trees, making excavation difficult. 

This old road may be the remains of the Roman road described by Young (Whitby 1817, 
705) as seen on the west side of Grosmont Priory “‘where a considerable part of it was dug up 
about 15 years ago.’’ Codrington (Roman roads 1903, 166) asserts that “‘some remains were 
to be seen in 1846 to the west of Grosmont Priory,” but he makes no reference to the source 
of this information. 


This fragment of an old road was first shown to R.H.H. by Mr. R. J. M. Rastall of Grosmont 
Priory in November 1938. Messrs. Rastall and F. and C. Wilkinson of Sleights found the 
northern kerb in a trench excavated in the summer of 1941. Two sections were made across 
the road, Section Rs by Robert Wilfrid Crosland and R.H.H. in July 1941 and Section Ra, 
about 12 feet east, by Mr. Rastall and R.H.H. in November 1945. In Spring 1962 a water-main 
was laid across the site and the remains of the road badly damaged. 
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The causeway consists of a cambered ridge of gravel and yellow shale indistinguishable 
from the natural subsoil, at a maximum height of 12 inches and 17 to 18 feet wide. Over this is a 
layer of clay 3 or 4 inches thick and in and upon the clay is a metalling of stone blocks mostly 
flattened and rounded. Much damage has been done by tree-roots and the south side of the 
road appears to have been robbed of its stone possibly to supply the present lane. A regular 
and pronounced kerb of stone blocks was found on the north side, formed from stones averaging 
14 4 10 x 8 inches in dimensions. No definite kerb could be traced on the southern edge of the 
road. 


It is significant that this fragment of causeway lies on the line of the paved footpath (see 
below) which can be traced from the Grosmont area towards Briggswath, near Sleights, and 
there is a strong possibility that the two are of the same age and purpose. 


PAVED FOOTPATH AT NEWBIGGIN 

Newbiggin Hall area, Egton and Aislaby parishes NZ 8406 
A footpath consisting of a single line of flat stones formerly extended for 3 miles from Grosmont 
Bridge or Priory to Briggswath, but is now only traceable between Woodlands (861080) and 
Fotherleys Farm (832067). It passes by way of Thistle Grove, Hecks Wood and Newbiggin Hall. 
This and similar flagged or cobbled footpaths or ‘causeys’ are common in north-east Yorkshire 
especially in the Egton neighbourhood, and are frequently attributed to the Romans, although 
they are undoubtedly of Medieval or later date, and many are probably the result of monastic 
activities. Although the project is outside the scope of this paper, a survey of these paved 
footways would probably establish their age and purpose and provide valuable evidence of 
transport and trading operations in the Middle Ages and subsequent centuries. 


AISLABY VICARAGE SITE 

West side of village, Aislaby NZ 853085 
In 1935 Mr. James Patterson claimed to have found a trace of Wade’s Causeway in the plan- 
tation immediately west of Aislaby Vicarage and to the south of the Aislaby-Egton lane. 
This length was said to be traceable for 400 yards parallel to the lane and in a section of the 
“‘road”’ which he cleared of vegetation, Mr. Patterson erected a stone bearing the inscription 
“The Pathway of the Romans.”’ A brief record of this discovery was made in the Y.A.J. 
XXXIV (1938), 95. 


In August 1946, J. H. Ingram, Peter Cook and R.H.H. undertook the examination of the 
“‘road’”’ at a point 30 feet east of the above-mentioned stone. The excavation of a complete 
section was impossible owing to the large trees and undergrowth and, although a scattered 
layer of stones was found, no definite evidence of a road was disclosed. 


Timber-felling operations in 1962 played havoc with this strip of plantation and Patterson’s 
stone has been removed to the south side of the adjacent Aislaby-Egton lane, where its 
inscription can create greater confusion. 


In June 1963, Dr. A. W. Riddolls, the Archaeological Recorder of the Whitby Naturalists 
Club, investigated a similar position where a stony zone was visible in a continuation of the 
same beech plantation to the east of the Vicarage (NZ 855085). Assistance was given by the 
authors in the cutting of sections east of the newly constructed bungalow name “‘Roman Way.” 
A rough single layer of stones, almost entirely from the Boulder Clay, partially visible on the 
surface and resting upon the undisturbed clay, was exposed and found to have larger boulders 
roughly piled along its lower south edge to form a low revetment. The latter presumably formed 
the edge of the plantation, the steeper ground to the south being under cultivation and probably 
the area from which the Boulder Clay stones had been removed. No evidence was obtained 
that the zone of stones had been used as a road at any period. 


Young (Whitby 1817, 705) traces the course of Wade’s Causeway from Grosmont Priory 
by ‘“‘Newbiggin to Aislaby Moor, where we can find some trace of it near the edge of the 
quarries about a mile west of Aislaby.’ This site cannot now be identified, but the Aislaby 
Quarries extend for a mile along the scarp-edge of Aislaby Moor and numerous hollow-ways 
intersect the area between the quarries and the present main-road (A171). 


‘““AUSTEN STONE” SITE 

Near Skelder Cross-roads, Aislaby Moor, Aislaby NZ 853089 
A rectangular stone 5 feet high, 1 foot wide and 9 inches thick, stands about 100 feet south of 
the Whitby-Guisborough road (A171) and south-west of the Skelder road junction on Aislaby 
Moor. It bears the almost illegible inscription ‘Roman Road to York” and is reputed to have 
been erected by Canon A. E. V. Austen early this century, on a ridge which he assumed formed 
part of Wade’s Causeway. It was presumably erected after the publication of his brief account 
(Austen 1903, 12-13) of the road, as the stone and its site are not mentioned therein. 


The ridge upon which the stone is standing was tested by Dr. F. Elgee in 1936 and found to 
be entirely of undisturbed clay (Elgee’s Letters). Seen today it has the appearance of being a 
narrow strip left between parallel hollow-ways, which are much in evidence in this locality. 
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GALLY HILL AREA | NZ 8509 
Near Skelder Cross-roads, Aislaby 


Young (Whitby 1817, 705-6) states that the last portion of Wade’s Causeway is a fragment 
pointing towards Dunsley “where it has been crossed by the Guisborough road, above 100 
yards below the third milestone.’”’ The present milestone is about 4 mile north-east of the 
position of the old milestone which was a few yards east of the Skelder Road end. No indica- 
tions of the Roman road can be observed in this neighbourhood, but there are a number of 
depressions occurring in the fields adjacent to the present mainroad (A171), which appear to 
represent old hollow-ways. 


Gally Hill, a slight eminence to the south-east of the cross-roads, is the site of a gallows 
(Old Norse gelgi, Old English galga). 


WHITBY . 
Whitby Abbey and Whitby Bridge NZ 9011 


A claim has been made (Barry 1919) for the existence of a Roman road near Whitby Abbey, 
but more recent excavations have disclosed no evidence to support this theory. The possibility 
of a Roman road near the site of the present Whitby Bridge has also been suggested (Sewell 
1920) but proof has not been forthcoming. If a Roman road occurs on the east side of the 
Esk at Whitby it is unlikely to be the termination of Wade’s Causeway as a double crossing 
of the Esk would be improbable. 


ROMANO-BRITISH SITES AND FINDS 


The positions of the following sites and finds attributed to the Roman period 
and situated in or near Whitby are shown on MAP II. 


SETTLEMENT SITE (?) 
Topstone Folly, Egton NZ 832078 


This site was found by Mr. Haigh in 1954 during the ploughing of an intake west of Topstone 
Folly farmhouse, which had previously been under scrub. These sherds (one Roman period 
and the others may have been late Early Iron Age) and flints were obtained from a possible 
hut-site in a slight hollow containing a spring. The farmer, Mr. Haigh, reported that at least 
six small box-like structures of stone slabs measuring 12 inches square were present, together 
with many burnt stones and quartz pebble pot-boilers. 


The pottery fragments are figured: 


Fig, 10, No. 2 Rim sherd of straight-sided flanged bowl of Crambeck Type 1 and Signal 
Stations Type 7, a form which is said to have had its origin in the 2nd 
century, but is plentiful in the late 3rd and 4th century sites in northern 
England. Flaky and sandy buff ware. Rim diameter 10 inches. 


Fig. 10, No.3. Rim fragment of a large carinated bowl or dish in good sandy buff ware, 
possibly mid or late Ist century A.D. Cf. Malton, Fig. 1, No. 21. 


Fig. 10, No. 4 Base fragments in sandy brown ware. 
Fig. 10, No.5 Base fragment in poor flaky buff ware. 


The flints consisted of a dagger-shaped piece of yellow brown flint, 6 inches long, showing signs 
of use on edges, a yellow brown convex scraper, 1.5 inches wide, and over 50 flakes and 
fragments. Present location of finds unknown. 


In the same intake Mr. Haigh found the upper stone of a beehive quern, 13 inches in diameter 
and 5 inches high, in local sandy ironstone. A fragmentary saddle-quern was also ploughed 
up in 1954. It measured 24 x 16 x 4.5 inches. A second smaller fragment of another saddle-quern 
was noted by R.H.H. near the farmhouse and Mr. Haigh reported the discovery of further 
fragments. 


SETTLEMENT SITE 
River Gardens and Carr End Farm, Briggswath near Sleights NZ 871082 


Remains of a Romano-British settlement appear to have been found on the present site of the 
River Gardens in 1933 (Whitby Gazette, 24, Feb. 1933). Pottery, flints, a plain dark blue glass 
bead and charcoal were discovered., Previously in 1930, a number of hearths associated with 
flints had been noted (Gazetteer, 71). In the years following 1933 until 1945 a number of hearths 
were found in the yard of Carr End Farm on the opposite side of the Briggswath-Ruswarp road. 
These were associated with flints and Romano-British sherds. 


The following pottery finds from Carr End Farm are figured: 


Fig. 10, No.7 Rim fragment of late 4th century gritted ware of the common Signal 
Stations Type 26 jar or cookpot. Rim diameter 10 inches. 
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Fig. 10, No. 8 As last, from a second Type 26 jar. Rim diameter 9 inches. 
Fig. 10, No.9 Rim fragment of cookpot in coarse hard grey ware. Rim diameter 4.5 inches. 


Four pottery fragments from River Gardens are also figured: 
Fig. 10, No. 10 Rim fragments of jar in fine brown gritted ware. Rim diameter 3.5 inches | 


Fig. 10, No. 11 Rim fragment of straight-sided flanged bowl of Crambeck Type 1 in hard 
coarse and sandy light grey ware. Rim diameter 11 inches. (Sametype as — 
Fig. 10, No. 2 from Topstone Folly, Egton). 

Fig. 10, No. 12 Similar to last, from a second Type 1 bowl. Rim diameter 10 inches. 


Fig. 10, No. 13 Rim of large jar in hard grey ware. Rim diameter 5 inches. 


Nos. 7-9 were in the possession of the late F. and C. Wilkinson in 1945, but present whereabouts 
unknown. Nos. 10-13 are in Whitby Museum (1962). 


POTTERY FIND 

Old Churchyard, Egton ' NZ 799066 
Rim of late 4th century gritted ware Huntcliff-type cookpot or jar common on the Yorkshire 
Signal Stations (Type 26). This fragment (Fig. 10, No. 6) is in black ware with crushed quartz- 
pebble grit and possess a rim diameter of about 6 inches. It was found between 1935 and 1940, 
3 feet down in the burial ground. Now in Whitby Museum (1962). 


SIGNAL STATION 

Scratch Alley, between Goldsborough and Kettleness, Lythe NZ 835151 
Found (1918) and excavated by W. Hornsby and J. D. Laverick. This signal station of the 
Scarborough pattern, produced pottery and coins, which, although not numerous, imply a 
late 4th century occupation. The only indications of an occupation of the site before the 
erection of the signal station were the presence of an undated rubbish pit under the north-east 
turret of the wall and a 2nd century coin, the only early coin found on a Yorkshire coastal 
signal station. For full account see the Goldsborough report. Finds in Whitby Museum. 


POTTERY and COINS 

Whitby Abbey NZ 903112 
The presence of pottery and coins found during excavation on the site of the abbey may 
indicate that a Roman signal station was erected at this point. Although the pottery was 
principally 4th century, Samian ware is also recorded (Gazetteer, 138). It has not been possible 
to examine this pottery during the present survey, although the sherds were preserved on the 
site until 1938 or later. 


COIN HOARD 

North of Ugthorpe Mill, Ugthorpe NZ 7911 
Hoard of silver coins (ending with Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 180) found 1792 (Whitby 1817, 
765-6). Present location unknown. 


COIN 
Upgang, Whitby NZ 882119 
Coin of Claudius II (A.D. 258-70) found on cliff 1940. In Whitby Museum (1962). 


COIN 


Pier Lane, Cliff Street, Whitby NZ 898112 
Coin of Licinius (A.D. 307-24) in Whitby Museum (1962). Ref. Gazetteer, 138. 

COIN 

Near Mayfield, Whitby NZ 891103 


Coin of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) found 1877. Not seen in Whitby Museum 1962. Ref: Gazetteer 
138. 


COIN 

Jolly Sailor Hotel site, St. Ann’s Staith, Whitby NZ 899111 
Coin of Constantine II dated A.D. 330-35 found 1928. In Whitby Museum (1962). Ref: Y.A.J., 
XXXIII, 228. 


COIN 

High School site, Stakesby Vale, Whitby NZ 893105 
Coin of Antoninus Pius struck in Alexandria A.D. 149, found 1935. In Whitby Museum (1962). 
Ref: Y.A.J., XX XIII, 228. 


COIN 

Bagdale (Backdale) Whitby NZ 895108 
Coin of Hadrian (A.D. 117-38) found circa 1800. In Whitby Museum (1962). Ref: Whitby 1817, 
473. 

COIN 


Whitby Harbour NZ 900114 
Coin of Domitian (A.D. 81-96) in Whitby Museum (1962). Ref: Gazetteer, 138. 


Fig. 10. Pottery from yarious Romano-British sites 
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COIN 

Larpool, Whitby NZ 898095 
Coin of Domitian (A.D. 81-96) in four pieces found 1943. Present location unknown. Ref: 
R.W.N.C. VII, 38. 

COIN 

Royal Hotel, West Cliff, Whitby NZ 897114 
Coin of Augustus (B.C. 27-A.D. 14) found below Royal Hotel 1940. Ref: R.W.N.C., V, 12. 
COIN 

Saltwick Cliffs, Hawsker with Stainsacre parish NZ 916107 


Coin of Claudius I (A.D. 41-54) in Whitby Museum (1962). Refs: Whitby Gazette, Jan. 22, 
1937; R.W.N.C., I, 7. 


COIN 

Saltwick Nab, Hawsker with Stainsacre parish NZ 913115 
Coin of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-80) in Whitby Museum (1962). 

COIN 

Golden Grove, Cock Mill, Hawsker with Stainsacre parish NZ 900088 


Coin of Hadrian (A.D. 117-38) found in beck 1935. Present location unknown. Refs: Whitby 
Gazette, Jan. 22, 1937; R.W.N.C., I, 7. 


MISCELLANEOUS SITES AND FINDS 


WADE’S STONE 
East Barnby, Barnby NZ 830130 


An unhewn four-sided boulder standing in a field } mile north-east of East Barnby, measuring 
6 feet in height, 24 feet in width and 14 feet in thickness. According to Elgee (Early Man, 106) 
W. Hornsby discovered an unburnt Anglian burial with an iron spearhead at the base of this 
stone, but unfortunately there does not appear to be any further record of this interesting find 
and the skeleton and spearhead are untraceable. 

The statement by H. P. Kendall (Mulgrave Castle, 4) that Canon J. C. Atkinson excavated 
the site of Wade’s Stone and found nothing but stones appears to be incorrect, as Atkinson 
makes no mention of this operation in his writings, although he points out (Cleveland 1873, 
161) that burials are probably to be associated with the standing stone. 

Earlier accounts (Camden’s Britannia and Leland’s Itinerary) refer to two stones at this 
point and Young (Whitby 1817, 666) also indicates the existence of two ““Wade’s Stones’”’ near 
eet and the destruction of a single ‘““Wade’s Stone” near Swarth Howe, Aislaby 

oor. 


FOSS CASTLE 

Mulgrave Woods, Lythe NZ 832117 
A Norman motte in good condition and in a fine situation. Built by Nigel Fossard circa 1090 
and a forerunner of the ruined 13th century Mulgrave Castle 4 mile east (Mulgrave Castle, 7-9). 
Regarded by Young (Whitby 1817, 687) as ‘“‘British’’ and “‘supposed by some to have been 
formed by the Romans in connection with the great road called Wade’s Causeway” (N. 


Riding, 1859, 838). ‘Foss,’ from Old Norse is a common name for ‘waterfall’ in north-east 
Yorkshire. 


PARK DIKE 
Near Birk Head, Hutton Mulgrave NZ 8210 


A length of linear earthwork consisting of a single ditch (on west side) and bank extending 
north for about 1 mile from a point (822098) a little north of Moor Gate Farm to near the ford 
over the East Row Beck (822112) was discovered during the present survey. The bank measured 
between 15 and 18 feet wide and about 24 feet high at 823101 and was 20 feet wide and nearly 
4 feet high at 823107. In Calf Hill Crag Wood (822111) the bank was between 12 and 16 feet 
wide and 2 to 3 feet in height, the original depth of the ditch being found to be 44 feet. 


The earthwork undoubtedly formed part of the boundary of a medieval park associated with 
Mulgrave Castle. The straight alignment of this earthwork, which abuts a lane over most of its 
length and leads down to the present ford over the East Row Beck, suggested the possibility 
that lane and dike were following the line of the Roman road. Trial excavations in 1962 disclosed 
no traces of such a road. 


PARK DIKE 
Barnby Moor, Hutton Mulgrave NZ 8208 


A linear earthwork consisting of a bank between two ditches extends for a mile in a SSW-NNE 
direction from alongside the Whitby-Guisborough road (A171) (823084) to a point (826095) 
south-east of Kitter Green Farm, passing close to Eden House. It can also be traced west 
parallel to the Guisborough road for about 2 miles and there is no doubt that it represents the 
boundary of the Cucket deer-park of Medieval date. 
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Where the earthwork is in good preservation it possesses a bank 12-15 feet wide and 4-6 feet 
high, with ditches 5-7 feet wide and 2 or 3 feet deep. 


MEDIEVAL and LATER POTTERY 

Newholm NZ 868106 
Fragments of pottery found at Newholm before March 1936 have been described as white 
ware of the Ist century A.D., and coarse buff ware belonging to a Roman jug (Y.A.J., XXXIV, 
1938, 97-8). This pottery has been re-examined and found to be either late medieval or more 
recent. 


EARTHWORK 

Dunsley NZ 858111 
A fragmentary earthwork of small dimensions occurs in Dunsley village (see Ordnance Survey 
6 inch sheet). Although it has been suggested that it was the site of a Roman fort (Whitby 1817, 
707-8), the mound is probably of medieval date, but no finds have been made on the site. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 
CONSTRUCTIONAL SUMMARY 


ALIGNMENT OF ROAD 


One of the important characteristics of a Roman road is the straight alignment 
of its layout, but it should be realised that a strict adherence to the direct route 
was not always observed, especially in hilly or mountainous country and in the 
crossing of awkwardly placed or steeply sided river valleys. Where a straight 
course would involve difficulties which could be avoided by taking a longer 
but more convenient route, this was adopted, although in these divergences 
the road was usually laid out in short straight lengths instead of curves, as for 
example the course of Wade’s Causeway north of Point N18 on Wheeldale 
Moor. The employment of a straight alignment was to simplify the establishment 
of the line of route and for this purpose siting-points on high ground were 
chosen from which the course over the intervening lower land could be aligned. 
It is a common feature of Roman roads that a change of direction almost always 
occurs at a siting-point on a high position, e.g. Point M1 near Mauley Cross. 


In an introductory chapter, Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 7) writes that 
“The course of the roads was evidently planned with skill and laid out with a 
complete grasp of the general features of the country to be passed through.” 
Wade’s Causeway is an admirable example to illustrate this statement. For 
instance, it should be noted how, with unerring accuracy, the Roman surveyors 
found the lowest practical crossing-place of the moors at a height of 825 feet 
near Mauley Cross (Strip-map M). No modern road makes a _ north-south 
crossing of these moorlands at a lower level. 


Although for obvious reasons the road engineers avoided low marshy ground 
and wet valley bottoms, the course of Wade’s Causeway has been designed to 
ease the gradients of the valley-crossings, as at Wheeldale Gill (Strip-map O) 
and at the Stape Beck (Strip-map L). With one exception the gradients are 
moderate and are usually less severe than that of the present roads. However, 
if our course is correct, one gradient employed on Wade’s Causeway is con- 
siderably steeper than that which would be tolerated today. This is in the little 
defile leading down from the Cawthorn Camps. Such exceedingly steep hills 
were occasionally accepted by the Roman road builders, well-known examples 
being the main road approaching Lincoln and in the Alpine passes of Mont 
Genévre and Majola. As the early roads were designed solely for military 
purposes, the principal traffic would be foot-soldiers and pack animals, for 
whom steep ascents would present no disadvantage over a more circuitous 
route. If at a later date wheeled transport necessitated an easier gradient, it was 
_ sometimes possible to provide a bypass, such as that on the Devil’s Causeway, 
which crosses the Pennines at Blackstone Edge. 


The principal alignments adopted on Wade’s Causeway, all comparatively 
short and usually considerably modified to conform to local conditions, are as 
follows 


Amotherby-Riseborough Hill (A1-E6) 6 miles. 

Riseborough Hill-Cawthorn Camp D (F3-near J6) 44 miles. 
Cawthorn Camp D-near Mauley Cross (near J6-M1) 3 miles. 
Near Mauley Cross-near Rutmoor Beck (M1-N1) 13 miles. 
Wheeldale Moor (N7-N18) ? mile. 


— 
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CHIEF CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 


The method of construction employed on Wade’s Causeway would appear to 
have been unusually uniform, as it is a well-known characteristic of Roman 
roads that a wide variation of constructional detail is to be found even on 
important highways. Generally speaking, Wade’s Causeway can be described 
as a typical example of a well-made secondary Roman road in a district where 
ve is plentiful. Briefly, its constructional features can be summarised as 
ollows: 

1 A cambered embankment of gravel and subsoil represents the founda- 

tion layer. 


2 A layer of sandstone slabs with prominent kerbstones rests upon the 
embankment. 


3. A layer of gravel or small stones originally providing the surface layer. 


It is of interest to note that these three important features were first observed 
by Young (Whitby 1817, 706). They will now be described in greater detail, 
together with points of lesser importance. 


THE EMBANKMENT 


Apart from the actual alignment of the road, the embankment or, to give it its 
Roman name, the agger, is usually the most striking characteristic of a Roman 
road. Its principal function was to provide a well-drained foundation but its 
size varied very considerably. The Devil’s Causeway in Northumberland, altho- 
ugh a solidly constructed road is barely raised above ground level and is now 
almost invisible, whereas the Roman Ridge at Barnsdale Bar near Pontefract 
(see Roman Roads 1957, Pl. [XB) has a huge agger 5 to 6 feet high and 36 feet 
wide. However, the size of the embankment on secondary roads is usually 
between 15 and 20 feet in width and 12 to 24 inches high. The embankment 
of Wade’s Causeway varies in width between 17 feet and 23 feet, although a 
figure near 21 feet is usual and a measurement as low as 17 feet may not repre- 
sent the full original width, although both Young (Whitby 1817, 706) and Knox 
(E. Yorks., 156) quote a width of 16 feet. The figure of 12 feet given by Drake 
(Eboracum, 35) is obviously too low. 


The thickness of the foundation layer varies from 6 to 18 inches, but is usually 
in the 12 to 15 inches range and consists of gravel and subsoil often mixed with 
larger stones and small slabs. In most sections this layer appears to have been 
laid on the subsoil after the removal of the topsoil, but at Flamborough Rigg 
(Section K) the original land surface seems to have been buried under the 
foundation layer. 


Wade’s Causeway can be said to possess an embankment of the average height 
and a slightly above-average width for a secondary Roman road in Britain. 


SLAB-METALLING 


Perhaps the most impressive feature of Wade’s Causeway is the substantial 
layer of rough sandstone slabs, which at the present day forms the surface of 
the road exposed on Wheeldale Moor. These slabs, which range in thickness 
from 2 to 5 inches but are normally 3 or 4 inches thick, have been carefully 
laid to form a pavement-like layer. In size the stones vary considerably but an 
average of 18 x 18 inches can be quoted for the larger slabs, although many 
exceed 30 inches in length and odd examples reach 5 feet or more. 

The employment of a layer of stone blocks or slabs in the construction of a 
Roman road is a common feature in regions where stone is readily available, 
although it is more usual for this heavy metalling to form the foundation layer 
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and rest directly upon the subsoil, as occurs in the Devil’s Causeway in North- 
umberland, the Binchester to North-East road in Co. Durham and the London- 
Brighton road (Roman Ways, 120 and Fig. 14, No. 34). In other examples an 
intervening layer of clay occurs between the stone layer and the subsoil, e.g. 
the Sarn Helen, in Breconshire (A.C., XCV (1940), 210-1) and two roads near 
Rotherham (Y.A.J., XXXVIII (1952), 115 and XXXVIII (1955), 550). 


The width of the slab-metalling on Wade’s Causeway inclusive of the kerbs 
varies between 17 feet 8 inches and 19 feet 11 inches, with an average of 
18 feet 6 inches. These figures compare favourably with similar widths obtained 
from roads carrying important traffic, such as the Stanegate in Northumberland 
(A.A., Series 4, XIV, 185) with a width of from 164 to 244 feet and the Wreken- 
dyke in County Durham (A.4., Series 4, XVII, 54) 16 feet wide. The well-known 
Roman pavement on Blackstone Edge on the Lancashire-Yorkshire border is 
also only 16 feet wide. 


THE KERBSTONES 


A prominent feature of Wade’s Causeway and one first noted by Young (Whitby 
1817, 706) is the kerb of thin slabs set on edge and half-embedded in the sides 
of the embankment. These stones are usually from 2 to 4 inches thick and they 
normally project between 3 and 6 inches above the level of the slab-metalling. 
The function of this kerb is obviously to counter the tendency of the slabs to 
slip off the embankment and to retain the surface layer. 


Although the upright-slab kerbstones are well in evidence on Wheeldale Moor 
(see Sections NA, NB and Nb), thick rectangular blocks are also in use as 
edging stones (see Sections ND and Oa) along the same length of road and this 
variation in the type of stones used for kerbs has been noticed elsewhere on 
Wade’s Causeway. Massive stone blocks are commonly used as kerbstones on 
Roman roads possessing a pavement-like layer but the use of thin upright slabs 
for this purpose appears to be uncommon. 


THE CENTRAL RIB 


The construction of the road with a central rib of stone blocks in the metalled 
layer has only been discovered in one short length of Wade’s Causeway. It has 
been clearly recognised for a distance of 135 feet on a steep portion of the road 
descending Wheeldale Moor towards Wheeldale Gill (See CHAPTER IX and 
Fig. 4, Section Oa). Parallels for this interesting feature are to be found on 
several Roman roads in northern England and appear to be of two main types. 
With the first type, of which the Wheeldale Moor length is an example, the 
ribbing does not project above the general level of the adjacent metalling. 
Several instances of this formation occur in the northern counties, including 
the Devil’s Pavement on Blackstone Edge described by Professor Richmond. 
However, the latter cannot be compared with Wade’s Causeway as the road 
surface on Blackstone Edge was actually a pavement of stone setts which included 
the central rib. No upper layer of gravel or small stones was present, as was al- 
most certainly the case on Wheeldale Moor. A notable feature of the Devil’s 
Pavement is the trough-like groove which occurs in the stones of the middle rib 
where the road is steep (see Blackstone Edge, Figs. 1, 2 and 4 and Roman Roads 
1957, Pl. VI and VII (a)). It is suggested that this may have been caused by the 
friction of a brake-pole or wheel-skid, but the central ribbing on Wheeldale Moor, 
although on a steep descent, shows no signs of such wear. 
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A closer parallel is to be found on the Devil’s Causeway, near Edlingham, 
in Northumberland, where a central rib of strong blocks about 12 inches square, 
formed part of a metalling of sandstone blocks and did not project into the 
upper or surface layer of the road (Devil’s Causeway, 67, Section XVII, Fig. 3). 
It is pointed out by R. P. Wright that this ribbing may have served as an 
additional setting-out line from which stones were laid outwards to the kerbs. 
This cannot be regarded as a satisfactory explanation for the Wheeldale Moor 
ribbing, which lacks the narrow regular formation of the Devil’s Causeway 
stones, for the much larger blocks of the former, which vary considerably in 
length, are laid across and not along the centre line of the road. 


Although not observed on Wade’s Causeway, the second type of central 
stone-ribbing can be considered briefly. It is distinguished by the projection of 
the rib-blocks above the level of the sandstone slab-metalling into the upper 
or surface layer of the road. This type of ribbing was also found by Wright near 
Edlingham on the Devil’s Causeway (ibid, 69-71, Section XXIX, Fig. 3). 
It also occurs on the road from Binchester to North- East (364-6, Fig. 2) and on 
the High Rochester-Bridge of Aln road (P.S.A.N., Series 4, VIII, 51-2). Wright 
suggests that it may have served as a gauge for the minimum height of the camber. 


Probably the middle rib on Wheeldale Moor was to provide a firmer anchorage 
for the slab metalling on the steep portion of the road, where wear and tear 
would be at the heaviest. It may have been generally adopted on the steeper 
gradients of Wade’s Causeway, but it has received no mention from previous 
writers, although if only a few feet of the slab-metalling was exposed the presence 
of the central rib could have escaped detection. 


THE SURFACE LAYER 

Young (Whitby 1817, 706) states that a stratum of gravel or earth covered the 
slab-metalling and such a surface layer is a normal feature of Roman road 
construction. A paved surface, which is such a striking characteristic of the 
Blackstone Edge road, is extremely rare and the layer of heavy stones or slabs, 
if such occurs, is usually well covered with gravel or small broken stones, which 
is firmly rammed down. This layer is commonly from 6 to 12 inches thick. 


On Wade’s Causeway, the surface layer, of which traces of small stones and 
gravel have been noted between the interstices of the slabs, has been either worn 
away by traffic or destroyed by erosion. Some indication of the thickness of 
this covering can be estimated from the projection of the kerbstones above the 
level of the slab-metalling. This usually amounts from 3 to 8 inches on Wheeldale 
Moor and the surface layer probably had a thickness of about 6 inches in the 
centre of the road. 


The surface of Roman roads was usually cambered, sometimes steeply, for 
as much as 12 inches or more in a road width of 15 or 16 feet is recorded. 
To judge from the level of the slab-layer, the camber on Wade’s Causeway was 
probably between 6 and 12 inches. The prominence of the camber was noted by 
both Young (Whitby 1817, 706) and Knox (E. Yorks., 156). 


THE DITCHES 
Shallow lateral ditches, sometimes set back at a considerable distance from the 
edge of the road, but more often actually abutting the embankment, are a 
common feature of Roman roads, but one which it is often difficult to discern. 
These ditches were frequently the source of much of the material for the 
embankment but were sometimes constructed for drainage purposes. 

On Wade’s Causeway parallel ditches were found abutting the embankment 
in Section K on Flamborough Rigg, where they were 8 or 9 feet wide but 
originally only 12 to 15 inches deep. 
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They were noted by Codrington (Roman Roads 1903, 165) between L14 and 
M2 near Mauley Cross but they could not be definitely recognised in this length 
of the road during the present survey. Parallel hollow-ways are numerous 
hereabouts, as can be clearly observed on an air-photograph (AM No. 3194 
dated 7th April, 1946), and these could have caused confusion. No indications 
of ditches were found on Wheeldale Moor and alongside the fragments of the 
road further north, so it would appear that Young (Whitby 1817, II, 706) was 
correct in his statement that at some places, Wade’s Causeway possessed a 
gutter on each side. 


BRIDGES AND FORDS 

During the present survey, no traces of Roman bridges or paved fords have 
been observed, but Young (ibid, II, 706-7) makes the interesting report that 
“‘in crossing . . . a stream the road does not pass where the banks are most 
sloping, but often where they are most steep; breaking off abruptly on the edge 
of one bank, and beginning again as abruptly on the edge of the opposite bank. 
This circumstance seemed unaccountable till there was discovered in the middle 
of one of these cuts, near Wheeldale Beck, a rude pile of stones which, being 
placed exactly in the line of the road, must have served as a pillar to support 
the beams of a wooden bridge . . .”» Observations during the present survey 
make it appear reasonable to assume that the larger streams were crossed by 
bridges with stone piers and wooden superstructures and the smaller becks by 
stone culverts. At most crossing-places the existing condition of the banks 
certainly lends support to this supposition, although the crossing of the River 
Esk at Grosmont may well have been accomplished, as at the present day, by 
means of a paved ford. 


On Wheeldale Moor the rivulets were conducted under the road by small stone 
culverts of which traces still remain (see CHAPTER VIII). 


DATE AND PURPOSE 


In the moorlands of north-east Yorkshire, the division between the Bronze and 
’ Tron Ages is very indistinct and much of the penetration of the area by Iron 
Age peoples was probably late. However, Iron Age occupation of the limestone 
uplands on the south and west of the moors and of the Vale of Pickering seems 
to have been firmly established before the area came under Roman authority. 
Settlements in the Vale of Pickering are known at Thornton Dale and Costa 
Beck and, especially in recent years, a number of embanked sites have produced 
pottery of a late Iron Age character at Boltby Scar, Levisham Moor and Great 
Ayton Moor. 


In the middle of the first century A.D., the greater part of the East Riding 
was occupied by the Parisi, but the northern limits of their territory cannot be 
defined, although it is evident that the Vale of Pickering would provide a natural 
frontier. Most, if not all, of the North Riding came under the jurisdiction of the 
powerful Brigantian kingdom and the GAVRANTUICTI, a sub-division of the 
Brigantes, are said to have occupied the North York Moors (Richmond 1954, 
44 and Fig. 1). The evidence for this community is based upon Ptolemy who 
places a harbour of the Gavrantuici on the coast of north-east Yorkshire. 
Presumably such a harbour could have been situated at Whitby, Sandsend or 
Runswick, but Filey and Scarborough have been suggested. None of these sites 
is entirely satisfactory but the claim of Whitby appears to be the strongest. 


The extension of the Roman rule over the Brigantes took place under the 
military command of Petilius Cerialis in A.D. 71-74. The main line of the army’s 
advance was across the River Humber at Brough (Petuaria) and along the chalk 
ridge of the Yorkshire Wolds to Malton (now generally regarded as Derventio) 
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where a large camp was established before the erection of a permanent base at 
York. In about the year 79 the camp at Malton was replaced by a small turf 
fort and the function of Derventio as a major supply centre for the Roman forces 
can be said to have begun. This re-organisation at Malton was probably 
accompanied by the construction of a road system which became necessary not 
only for purely military reasons but to provide the transport facilities essential 
for a supply base. 


The first road-ways made by the Romans were, almost certainly, merely 
tracks cleared through the undergrowth by the advancing troops, but permanent 
metalled roads followed as soon as military activities permitted. In northern 
England these permanent highways were usually attributed to the period of 
Agricola and it is probable that by about A.D. 81 the network of military roads 
in these counties was completed. It is therefore suggested that the construction 
of the road system radiating from Malton was begun around A.D. 79 as part 
of the army’s plan of consolidation in east and north-east Yorkshire. 


The importance of Malton as a focal point for the Roman roads in the eastern 
half of Yorkshire can be recognized on Map I. This shows no less than eight 
highways converging on this strategic position. One only—Wade’s Causeway— 
is directed north, but from a military viewpoint the need for this penetration 
of a large isolated area of north-east Yorkshire is evident. Although at present 
no concrete evidence has been advanced for such a highway, the possibility of a 
second road through the northern moors from the direction of the Vale of 
Cleveland must be considered. Early Roman finds at Eston, Ormesby, Nor- 
manby, Saltburn and Guisborough lend support to a Ist century penetration 
from this direction. 


It may well be that two (C and A) of the four camps at Cawthorn were built 
immediately before the construction of Wade’s Causeway as part of a programme 
to impress the native population with the military power of Rome to protect 
its road-builders, as well as to give the legionary troops some useful training 
under rigorous conditions. To completely disassociate the building of the camps 
from that of the road appears less reasonable. Furthermore there is an obvious 
connection between Cawthorn Camp D and the Lease Rigg Camp, as both lie 
astride the probable line of Wade’s Causeway. Pottery evidence suggests that 
both of these camps could be of the same date in the early 2nd century. Were 
they part of a military venture which included the walling of the Malton fort 
in stone—an undertaking occurring round the year 108? Perhaps some rebellious 
threat prompted the Roman forces to strengthen their position in north-east 
Yorkshire. The incomplete nature of Camp D and the probable short occupation 
of Lease Rigg could point to a change of plan before the programme was 
completed, a common enough occurrence in military circles. 


It is well established that the beginning of the 2nd century the Roman army 
suffered serious reverses in Britain, which resulted in the evacuation of Scotland 
and a withdrawal in northern England. The full account of this disaster is un- 
known but it brought Hadrian to Britain in A.D. 120-1 and drastic steps were 
then taken to repair the damage. Malton fort appears to have suffered in the 
disorderly conditions prevailing at Trajan’s death and under Hadrian the 
stronghold was either abandoned or only partially garrisoned. The strategic 
need for the maintenance of Wade’s Causeway may have ceased at the same time. 
There is certainly no indication that the road was long in use. Finds along or 
near its course do not offer evidence of any extensive traffic and no indication 
of repairs has been forthcoming, although of course, the actual road-surface 


has disappeared. 
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In general, previous authorities (e.g. Cawthorn 1933, 20; Early Man, \96) have 
supported a Ist century date for Wade’s Causeway, although there has been a 
strong suggestion (Cawthorn 1933, 20; Gazetteer, 23) that it was a late 4th century 
cavalry road connecting Malton with the coastal signal stations. Its construction 
as a military measure has received almost unanimous support. Elgee (Early Man, 
196) mentions the extensive traffic of jet in Roman times. The high quality of 
jet from the Whitby area is well-known and jet-working was certainly established 
at York (R.C.H.M. York, 141-2) and Malton (finds in Malton Museum), 
but Roman and prehistoric jet was probably obtained from sea-eroded outcrops 
and it is difficult to believe that the amount transported would have been 
sufficient to have influenced Roman road builders. The possibility that the road 
was constructed for the movement of ironstone has not been suggested pre- 
viously, although the excavation of Roman and native sites in north-east 
Yorkshire has disclosed definite and in some cases extensive traces of iron- 
smelting, and the obvious source of ironstone are the widespread deposits 
occurring on or near the line of Wade’s Causeway at Goathland and Grosmont. 
However, although workings are plentiful in these neighbourhoods, there is 
no evidence that the ironstone was extracted before Medieval times. 


We therefore conclude that the Roman road known as Wade’s Causeway was 
built as a military project about A.D. 80 and probably fell into disuse around 
the year 120. It appears to have had little commercial value and there is nothing 
to suggest that it was re-used during the period of the signal stations in the 
late 4th century. 
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APPENDIX 


A MORTARIUM STAMP FROM LEASE RIGG CAMP 
by Katharine F. Hartley 


Hard, grey fabric changing to an orangy buff near the inner surface, and covered 
with a discoloured slip probably intended to be buff, much red sandstone and 
some hard white grits. The incompletely impressed stamp reads GENIA (for 
GENIALIS). 


In Britain, stamps reading GENIALIS, more or less fully, are at present known 
from 5 different dies: 


A Caerhun; Evedon, near Sleaford; Leicester; Rocester, Staffs. 


B_ Brough-on-Humber (2); University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge (Bateman Collection and so perhaps from York); 
Lease Rigg, north Yorkshire; Leicester; Slack; York. 


C Wilderspool; Leicester. — 
D Caistor-by-Norwich (2); Hevingham, Norfolk. 
E High Cross; Wilderspool. 


Of these, A and B clearly belong to one potter (GENIALIS 1). The character 
of the stamps C and E, which have no decorative borders, is markedly different, 
and this may well indicate that they belong to a different potter or potters. 
The fabric and forms of the mortaria on which they occur, without being identi- 
cal, have something in common with those of GENIALIS 1. The stamps from 
die D, belong to a different potter, presumably East Anglian. 


The stamp of GENIALIS 1 from Slack shows that he was working before the 
Antonine period, when the site was not occupied. At Brough (Excavations at 
Brough, Fourth Interim Report, 1936, 61, No. 100, misread as SIVIAF) and 
Leicester (Excavations at The Jewry Wall Site, 217, No. 8) his stamps were found 
in residual deposits containing material not later than Hadrian’s reign. The 
stamp from Caerhun (A4.C., LXXXIX, 39, No. 38) was from a deposit in which 
the decorate Samian is all Flavian-Trajanic in date, but some of the plain 
Samian and coarse ware is Hadrianic in the opinion of Brian R. Hartley. 
Taking into consideration the fabric and the rim-sections used, it seems likely 
that A.D. 100-140 would cover the period of his work. 


The distribution of stamps of GENIALIS 1 and his use of red sandstone grit 
strongly suggest that he worked in north-east Leicestershire or Nottinghamshire, 
possibly near the Trent, which may have served as a means of transport. 
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